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Japan vs. China 

HAT NEXT WAR about which there has been 

so much Canadian discussion is already taking 
place in Spain, in the Mediterranean, and now in 
China. There had been hopes that Japan in North- 
ern China would pursue the more respectable course 
of the older imperialist powers and confine herself 
to economic penetration. As the New Statesman has 
pointed out, she lacks the resources to do this. 
“Japan has neither the capital goods nor the finan- 
cial resources for economic imperialist policies; her 
exploitation of subject peoples must continue to 
take the form used by the military conquerors of 
the past: the tax collector, the usurer and the mer- 
chant follow in the wake of her armies, not the fin- 
ancier, the engineer and the emigrant.” Since there 
is no chance of the Western powers stopping her, we 
must wait and see whether the upsurge of Chinese 
nationalist feeling will be strong enough to halt 
the Japanese armies. We should guess that, while 
Chiang Kai-Shek will be compelled to fight with 
more determination this time, he will as usua) in the 
end betray his country. Russia is the only source 
from which help may come; and the fact is that 
since Stalin’s disastrous policy of 1926-27 the Chin- 
ese communists have had to save themselves largely 
by their own efforts. Stalinist Russia is not pre- 
’ pared to do much for revolutions in other countries. 
On the other hand, Japan, according to al] observ- 
ers, cannot stand a long struggle. Right-thinking 
loyalist Canadians will not have the same moral dif- 
ficulty in making up their minds what to think about 
this struggle as they had in the Manchurian case 
of 1931, because this time the British government 
is really quite incensed at Japan. 


Canada and the Far East 


HE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT has adopted its 
usual attitude of masterly inactivity in the mat- 
ter of the Sino-Japanese crisis. As the Financial 
Post put the question in its issue of September 4, 
our government faced a dilemma. “Should it pur- 
Sue the course of consistency and act as it did in 
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the Spanish situation by barring the export of sup- 
plies to the two belligerents, or should it consider 
primarily that volume of the Dominion’s total Sino- 
Japanese trade is at an all-time high of approxi- 
mately one million dollars per week—and increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds?” Here was a very dif- 
ferent problem, said the Post, than the Spanish one, 
where the trade involved was only of minor propor- 
tions. Where trade and trade profits are involved, 
questions of principle apparently do not enter. But 
this trade means that we are effectively becoming 
the economic ally of Japan in her brutal assault upon 
China. For most of our trade with the Far East 
is with Japan, and figures quoted by the Financial 
Post need no comment to show their significance. 
For July 1936 our exports of scrap iron to Japan 
were (in thousands of dollars) 50; in July 1937 
they were 146; copper exports expanded in the same 
period from nil to 115; lead, from 115 to 468; nickel, 
from 50 to 221; zinc, from 110 to 216. The Post 
further holds out hopes to the Canadian business 
man that Japan may be transferring some of her 
purchases from the United States to Canada because 
of American hostility and of the danger that the 
bringing into force of the American neutrality law 
might stop American exports of certain vital ma- 
terials altogether. If we want to be really neutral 
in the Far Eastern struggle we should take the same 
precautions which Mr. King said he was taking 
when last session his government introduced the 
Foreign Enlistment Act and the amendments to the 
Customs Act. 


The United States and the Far East 

HE AMERICAN NEUTRALITY ACT of last year 

was designed to prevent the growth of a war 
trade in munitions which might create entangle- 
ments with one set of belligerents in any given war, 
and to forestall “incidents” involving Americans in 
the war zone such as might lead to excitement at 
home and so to entanglement in the war. The Act 
comes into force only on the proclamation of the 
President that a state of war exists. Since China 
and Japan have not formally declared war against 
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one another, President Roosevelt has used his dis- 
cretionary power not to issue the proclamation. The 
result is that already incidents involving Americans 
in the Yangtse valley are occurring, that certain 
American trade interests are vociferously demand- 
ing a “red-blooded” policy of protecting their am- 
bitions to make money out of the Far Eastern 
troubles, and that the same kind of drift of event is 
starting as that which involved the Americans in 
war in 1917. The longer the President delays his 
proclamation, the more it will seem like an ignom- 
inious withdrawal in the face of Japanese truculence 
if he does issue it. When people say triumphantly 
that neutrality legislation breaks down under pres- 
sure, they fail to realize that what is really more 
likely to happen is that the legislation doesn’t get a 
chance to be put into operation. Every informed 
American knows that American investments and 
trade in the Far East are not worth the cost of a 
war with Japan. But this will be forgotten as the 
newspaper headlines become more provocative. In 
the present crisis there is no doubt that the British 
government, at last thoroughly alarmed about the 
Japanese danger to British imperialism in China, 
is doing its best to get a united front with the Am- 
erican government. For British investments in that 
part of the world are worth fighting for especially 
if someone else can be induced to share in the cost 
of the fighting. “England this day expects every 
American to do his duty.” 


The Prairie Drought 

HE MOST NAUSEATING stuff appearing in our 

eastern Canadian papers just now is the series of 
reports about the magnificent courage and optimism 
oi the prairie farmers in the drought areas. These 
patronizing gentlemen with their rosy pictures of 
the West’s recovery next year travel across the 
prairie in air-cooled Pullmans and stop mainly at 
the big railway hotels. They are, of course, prim- 
arily intent on convincing the East that nothing 
much needs to be done about the western crisis. No 
doubt the Dominion authorities will come through 
in the end with sufficient relief to carry the stricken 
families of Saskatchewan and Alberta until next 
year’s crop. But there is little sign that the funda- 
mental problem of the western farmer is being 
recognized by the government which is dominated 
chiefly by Eastern business advisers. Even if the 
drought cycle comes to an end next year and the 
West gets a series of tolerably good crops, there 
will still remain the necessity of far-reaching 
schemes of rehabilitation. Whether these involve 
large-scale transplanting of settlers or not, the 
West cannot be set on its feet again without some 
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drastic readjustment of its debt burden, private and 
public. However we may try to wriggle out of the 
difficulty, the eastern income-tax payer and the 
eastern investor will have to bear most of this bur- 
den of rescuing the West. But our eastern business- 
men, the financial corporations directed by them, 
and the eastern press which serves as the mouth- 
piece of these financial interests, will fight to the 
last against this conclusion. The eastern financier 
will do anything for the western farmer except get 
off his back. 


Alberta 

HILE THE issue of the Canadian Forum was 

going through the press last month the federal 
government disallowed Mr. Aberhart’s offending 
legislation. It may be that while this issue is in 
the press Mr. Aberhart will announce an appeal to 
the electors of Alberta on the cry of the People 
versus the Bankers which Ottawa so kindly present- 
ed to him. If he does not call an election it must 
be because he has lost his nerve. Reports from 
Alberta as to his intentions and as to the state of 
public opinion there are so conflicting that it would 
be useless to speculate on possible events in the 
immediate future. But one or two remarks about 
the Alberta situation may be in order. The East 
should be reminded that the Social Credit panacea 
of the Calgary school-principal was no more insane 
as a policy to meet the distress of a long depression 
than was the High Protection panacea of the Cal- 
gary corporation-lawyer which was accepted with 
acclaim by various worthy persons in the right- 
thinking sections of Canada. Furthermore, legal 
ard technical victories over the Aberhart govern- 
ment do nothing to solve the Alberta problem which 
really faces the whole of Canada. Nor will an elec- 
toral victory by some fusion group under the man- 
agement of the old party machines solve the prob- 
lem. The issue is not between Aberhart and the 
bankers, or between the provincial and the federal 
governments. It is a much deeper issue than that. 
The root of the question is the intolerable living 
conditions which a combination of world depres- 
sion, bad crops, and Canadian national policy has 
forced upon the Alberta farmer. If the rest of the 
country cannot or will not help the Alberta farmer 
to find a way out of his difficulties, he will adopt 
methods much more drastic than any which have 
hitherto occurred to the prophet of the Bible Insti- 
tute. Must we conclude that the directing brains 


of Eastern business and government have no more 
foresight than has so far been shown in al] the 
hullabaloo about Aberhart’s antics? 
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An Unemployed Commission 
NE OF THE MOST interesting bits of reading 
that has come from Ottawa for some time is 
the Interim Report of the National Employment 
Commission. Mr. Arthur Purvis and his associates 
seem to have started out with a genuine determina- 
tion to get something done, but they are now com- 
pletely bogged in that sticky morass of inactivity 
which surrounds the Prime Minister’s office. That 
they are highly dissatisfied with the notation of “no 
action” which they have to enter against so many 
of their recommendations can easily be read between 
the lines of their report. They have collected some 
useful statistics and have no doubt gathered some 
valuable information. But the big things that they 
have wanted to do are not being done. They have 
started a few little enterprises, like the much pub- 
licised Home Improvement Plan (and that must 
have been a nice little gold mine for the advertising 
men and the newspapers), but they frankly make 
ro pretence that these are of any major importance. 
The two main schemes about which they appear to 
be most solicitous have failed to arouse any interest 
in the Cabinet which is ultimately responsible for 
action. One of these was a comprehensive organiza- 
tion of training centres and other forms of activity 
through which the unemployed could be fitted for 
employment and their general morale maintained 
and improved. “No action.” The other was a de- 
tailed low-rental housing plan by which the Domin- 
ion treasury would supply the main financial sup- 
port to enable decent housing to be provided for 
that lower section of the community which cannot 
afford to pay the economic rent that is necessary if 
such housing is provided by private enterprise. “No 
action.” The Minister to whom the Employment 
Commission make their recommendations is Mr. 
Mackenzie King’s favorite in the Cabinet, the Hon. 
Norman Rogers. If Mr. Rogers didn’t want to do 
anything in public affairs except make noble speech- 
es, why did he desert the academic life? Surely he 
had plenty of opportunity to make noble speeches 
there. 


Recent Developments 

HE DOMINION TEXTILE STRIKE is over, 

thanks to the belated intervention of the Cardinal. 
On August 25, His Eminence issued from his palace 
an appeal to both sides to accept Mr. Duplessis as 
mediator. Both sides promptly complied, and with- 
in a day or two reached a compromise agreement. 
What the terms of the agreement really mean re- 
mains to be seen. But one thing is plain enough: 
the power of the Cardinal. The tone of his “appeal” 
is unmistakably royal: “It has seemed to Us”, “Our 
influence”, “We ask”, “our workmen.” As a wit has 
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put it, “George VI and the Cardinal use the same 
language, but in the Cardinal’s case it means some- 
thing.” Meanwhile, rumors persist that the pro- 
vincial government will come forward with the $600,- 
000 required to pay the arrears of salaries of pro- 
fessors at the University of Montreal (controlled 
by the Gentlemen of St. Sulpice, whom the provin- 
cial government recently rescued from financial em- 
barrassment), and perhaps provide a handsome sum 
to finish the new buildings. This, it is added, would 
be conditiona] on certain educational reforms. But 
the government ig not neglecting the English-speak- 
ing community. It has just summarily dismissed, 
without giving any reason, seven members of the 
Protestant Committee of the Council of Public In- 
struction, including the former Bishop of Quebec 
and the Principal of the University of Lennoxville. 
Members of the Cabinet at first professed 
ignorance of what has happened. The Superintend- 
ent of Education, who asked for the resignations, 
says that he acted on instructions from a higher 
authority. The Protestant members of the legisla- 
ture, who have for some time been discussing reform 
of the Committee, have not been consulted. But the 
government has undertaken to pay half the cost of 
“an intensive study of the means of linking the Abi- 
tibi region with the rest of the province.” The 
C.P.R. pays the other half. So perhaps the jingling 
of this particular guinea will help the hurt that 
the honor of the English-speaking might otherwise 
feel. 


The C.I.O. 


UR CANADIAN NEWSPAPERS are doing their 
best to create the impression that the C.I.0O. 

is slipping in the United States. But there is really 
no evidence that American public opinion has turned 
against it. Repeated assertions of newspaper editors 
about that intangible thing called public opinion 
only throw light on the opinions of the newspaper 
owners; and the last election in the United States 
showed that the class bias of the newspaper owners 
had become so outrageous that the American people 
by a large majority were refusing to take their opin- 
ions from their dailies. The fact is that the C.I.O. 
unions have now a membership of over three mil- 
lion, substantially the same as that of the A.F. of L. 
The United Automobile Workers, the union which 
has been of most interest to Canadians, has 400,000 
members, and the eagerly anticipated cleavage in 
its membership failed to happen at its annual con- 
vention in Milwaukee. Instead of breaking into two 
factions it pledged itself to raise a special fund of 
$400,000 to fight Ford. In Akron, during the first 
week of September, 16,676 Goodyear and Goodrich 
workers voted for the United Rubber Workers of 


























America as their collective-bargaining agency 
against 4,027 opposing the C.I.0. union. In Akron 
also, in the municipal primary elections Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League carried its mayora] candidate 
and ten out of eleven city council candidates on the 
Democratic ticket. As for violence, up to the mid- 
dle of this last summer only one of the men who had 
died in conflicts arising out of labor troubles in the 
States in 1987 was a policeman; the rest were all 
workers or onlookers. This is enough to show where 
the violence comes from. And as for the awful un- 
democratic ambitions which actuate C.I.O. leaders 
in going into politics, might not our super-British 
patriots in Canada remember that it was as long 
ago as 1899 that the British trade unions decided to 
go into politics with a party of their own? 


The Ontario Election 


HILE ROWE the Conservative leader avoids 
the C.I.0. issue as best he can and attacks 
Hepburn on his administrative record, which is fair 
enough according to the low standards set by pre- 


vious governments, the Communist Party are hav- 
ing fun with their stooge organization, the Labor 
Representation Association. Their plan seems to 
be to run as Communist candidates those whom they 
intend eventually to withdraw, then congratulate 
themselves on their unselfishness and loyalty to the 
working class. On the other hand the Labor Repre- 
sentation Association candidates seem simply out 
to get the C.C.F. In Windsor, for instance, there 
is the ridiculous spectacle of the L.R.A. supporting 
one C.C.F. candidate, a King’s Counsel, while with- 
holding their support from the other C.C.F. candi- 
date, a good trade unionist of twenty-five years’ 
standing. However the running of a C.C.F. candi- 
date in St. Andrews (Toronto) where the Commun- 
ists are particularly strong seems singularly ill ad- 
vised, and retaliatory measures can only be expect- 
ed. From the Alberta political circus comes the 
news that the Communist party are definitely back- 
ing Aberhart! We hereby nominate the Communist 
party as our choice for the fancy diving title in the 
1940 Olympics. 


The Fathers of Confederation 


HE ROYAL COMMISSION which the King gov- 

vernment has appointed to investigate dominion- 
provincial relations provides the biggest surprise 
in Mr. King’s career. Its five members are so little 
given to indulging in ponderous and empty rhetoric, 
that for the moment one can hardly resist the temp- 
tation to conclude that, when Mr. King appointed 
them, he really intended something to be done about 
dominion-provincial relations. There is no ponti- 
fical Englishman at the head of the Commission to 
advise us on our internal problems with a flimsier 
basis of knowledge even than that possessed by the 
old gentlemen of the Privy Council who have made 
such a mess of our constitution. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Aberhart and the editor of the Globe 
and Mail (who added to the gaiety of the nation by 
calling for the appointment of some rising young 
business man in his early thirties, like Mr. George 
McCullagh), everyone has been impressed by the 
personnel of the Commission. 

But there is no need to jump hastily to the con- 
clusion that Mr. King has changed his nature or 
that the provincial prime ministers of this country 
have changed their natures. In the 1985 election 
Mr. King was telling us that all that was needed to 
get action was to have a Liberal government at 
Ottawa and a set of Liberal governments in the 
provinces. But his dominion-provincial conferences 
were almost complete failures. He couldn’t get the 
provincial premiers to agree to joint action or to 
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abandon any of their prerogatives. Presumably he 
thinks that the prestige of a first-class Roya] Com- 
mission will lend to its recommendations such moral 
weight that he will be able to use them to put pres- 
sure on obstinate provincial politicians. But putting 
pressure on other people has not been the charac- 
teristic feature of Mr. King’s statesmanship in the 
past. It is rather his custom to sit at Ottawa and 
wait for other people to put pressure on him. The 
direction of policy under his leadership is the result- 
ant of a nice calculation of the weights and direc- 
tions of all the pressures which are focussed upon 
Ottawa. We shall therefore remain sceptical as to 
the likelihood of any positive action coming out of 
the Royal Commission's investigation and recommen- 
dations. But it may serve in some measure to edu- 
cate Canadian public opinion as to the nature of 
our federal problems, and at least it will provide 
professors of history and government with a magni- 
ficent set of documents to use in their university 
classes. 

Incidentally the appointment of the Commission 
and the wide terms of reference which have been 
given to it afford one more example of the useful- 
ness of the C.C.F. Ever since it issued its Regina 
manifesto the C.C.F. has been arguing that we must 
face up to this problem of our federal constitution 
and readjust our distribution of governmental func- 
tions in accordance with the changed economic and 
sccial conditions of the twentieth century. C.C.F. 
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leaders were treated scornfully as doctrinaires when 
they first began to raise these points. Now there 
has been a sufficient shift in public opinion for Mr. 
King to admit that the points are arguable. Cer- 
tainly the Liberal party under his leadership has 
done nothing to assist in this education of public 
opinion. As usual, however, they and their journal- 
ists will take all the credit for it. 


The chief danger that confronts us in the Royal 
Commission arises from the effort which will be 
made by our big financial interests to turn it into 
something like the May Commission of 1931 in Bri- 
tain. For weeks past journals such as the Financial 
Post have been arguing that the main task of the 
Commission is to investigate financial extravagance 
in our governments and to recommend drastic re- 
ductions of governmental expenditures. They are 
trying to convince the country that all that is need- 
ed is to cut down on taxation, and to leave our un- 
taxed business corporations to solve all other social 
problems by their happy unimpeded search for pro- 
fits. What they are really trying to accomplish, al- 
though they are much too shrewd to say so bluntly, 
is to get a drastic reduction in the social services. 
This is the extravagance which really pains them 
when they contemplate governmental budgets. For- 
tunately there is little reason to believe that this 
present Commission can be turned into a racket for 
the benefit of rich men. The propaganda of the 
Financial] Post and its fellows will serve only to 
make clear that behind all the problems of govern- 
mental] finance lies a struggle of interests between 
rich people and poor people. Are our governments 
to function, like the Coolidge-Hoover-Mellon govern- 
ments of the United States, primarily as instru- 
ments for relieving rich men of taxation, or are they 
to admit “the new imperative” which demands of 
modern governments that they see to it that every 
citizen under their charge enjoys a certain minimum 
standard of security and prosperity? 


The fundamental problem which faces the Com- 
mission arises from the fact that our capitalist 
economy in Canada fails dismally in providing even 
an approach to decent minimum standards of living 
for all Canadians. Because Canadians in certain 
areas do not enjoy sufficiently steady and sufficient- 
ly high incomes, the provincial governments in those 
areas cannot carry on the functions which have been 
assigned to them under our federal constitution. The 
geographical structure of our country, aided greatly 
by our national policy of industrial protection and 
railway building, has resulted in the concentration 
of wealth in central Canada. The new expensive 
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social] services of the twentieth century fall, under 
our system, to the provinces, and our outlying prov- 
inces cannot undertake them because they have not 
the revenue to finance them. Readjustment in tax- 
ing powers between Ottawa and the provincial capi- 
tals can only partially solve this problem, because 
taxing powers in the hands of a provincial govern- 
ment are of little use if the net economic income of 
the inhabitants of the province remains at a low 
level. Exhibit A in the documents of the Rowell 
Commission should be the brief prepared for the 
Nova Scotia government by Norman Rogers in 1934 
on the economic position of Nova Scotia in the Can- 
adian federation. 


In the end there will be no escape from the con- 
clusion that the expensive social services will have 
to be assigned to the Dominion. Only the federal 
authority can enjoy the elastic revenue which will 
expand with the growth that may be confidently pre- 
dicted for these social services. Proposals to give 
the income tax to the provinces—and it is the only 
big tax that can be given up to them by the Do- 
minion—would result only in the enriching of On- 
tario and Quebec and would not relieve the diffi- 
culties of the other provinces. For the income, per- 
sonal and corporation, on which income tax is col- 
lected is concentrated in Ontario and Quebec. It is 
only if the Dominion controls the income tax that it 
can be used for a redistribution of wealth among 
the citizens of the whole Dominion. And the nation- 
al government is the only authority which can 
undertake the responsibility of effecting uniform 
minimum standards of living for the whole Domin- 
ion. Sooner or later it will be clear to everybody 
that in a modern democratic community a demo- 
cratic government can undertake no responsibility 
less than this. A democracy which does not aim at 
an essentially equalitarian society is a sham. 


If we agree on these major propositions we shall 
find that problems of centralization versus decen- 
tralization are comparatively minor ones of admin- 
istration. In the final analysis all those respectable 
people who profess to be so afraid of what they 
call centralization are really afraid of the substitu- 
tion of governmental power in place of private 
wealth as the directing force in our society. 


Above all, it needs to be remembered that the 
original Fathers of Confederation were nationalists. 
They would be aghast, if they were to come to life 
again, at the aggrandisement of localism and pro- 
vincialism which has taken place in their Dominion 
of Canada since they died. They were intent on 
building up a national spirit and they knew (because 
they were genuine practical] statesmen) that the 
only way to do this was to give the new national 






























































authority the really important functions to perform. 
They hoped in this way to attach the ultimate loy- 
alty of the citizens of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick to “the new nationality.” In 
their day the important functions were the conso- 
lidation of the territory of the Dominion from ocean 
to ocean, the building of the Pacific railway and the 
establishing of the N.P. After those things were 
done there set in a process of disintegration in the 
national unity of Canada. In our own day the or- 
ganization of the nation at war in the years 1914-18 
resulted in a revival of national spirit. But a na- 
tional sentiment can only be kept alive if the nation- 


HE INTERIM REPORT of Mr. King’s National 

Employment Commission, which reveals that Mr. 
King’s government has failed to take any action on 
a low-rent housing scheme, is issued in this country 
exactly at the moment when the passage of the Wag- 
ner-Steagall Act insures at last a large-scale housing 
program in the United States. Canada and the 
United States are the only two remaining countries 
in the western world where governments have re- 
fused to recognize the housing of the poorer groups 
in the community as a public responsibility. In 
Europe the most striking feature of post-war social 
legislation has consisted of the housing programs 
upon which all governments were spending millions 
of money up till about 1934. In Rooseveltian United 
States the most striking failure of the New Deal 
administration has been the absence of any large- 
scale housing achievement, although every econom- 
ist has pointed out how ideally house-building fits 
into any schemes for relieving unemployment, and 
every humanitarian and social worker has been 
preaching about the social evils resulting from urban 
slum conditions. The Roosevelt government has, 
however, been responsible for a good many demon- 
stration housing experiments, notably the three 
greenbelt towns which are almost completed; and 
every Canadian tourist across the line must have 
remarked that it is impossible now to drive through 
any American city without seeing signs of some 
public housing enterprise. In Canada all that we 
have are a few scattered individual so-called model 
houses built by various municipalities for sale. The 
Canadian public does not even know what housing 
really means, as the enterprise is understood in 
Europe. 


Why has North America been so backward in 
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al authority is responsible for doing the things 
which the citizens of the country consider to be of 
primary importance. If we want to build up a re- 
newed nationalism in Canada for the next genera- 
tion, our real problem now is to make up our minds 
about those governmental] functions which the next 
generation is going to consider most important. Can 
there be any doubt that—unless we are to spend all 
our time preparing for, fighting and recovering from 
wars—those functions will consist of the social ser- 
vices which will guarantee to every citizen the com- 
fort and the security and the opportunities of a 


civilized existence? 




























this matter? Certainly it is not possible any longer 
to believe that we are without slums. No doubt 
the survival of the traditions of rugged individual- 
ism explains our apathy. But this is not quite the 
whole explanation. If you examine the European 
countries which have spent so much of their public 
revenue in providing decent homes for their poor, 
you will soon be struck by one feature which is com- 
mon to all those countries. They all have labor par- 
ties in politics in the municipal as well as in the 
national field. However futile and ineffective the 
European labor and social democratic parties may 
have been in achieving their professed aims of so- 
cialism, they have all shown a keen understanding of 
the method of ensuring that henceforth politics 
would have to be carried on for the benefit of the 
poor as well as of the rich. If they were not des- 
tined to get countries fit for heroes to live in after 
the war, they have all shown a lively interest in 
getting cities fit for poor men to live in. And so, 
down to the period when Europe plunged into the 
Hitlerian insanity, it did not much matter whether 
socialist or conservative governments were in office 
in the countries west of the Vistula; they steadily 
built workingmen’s houses and apartments because 
European workingmen had discovered what politics 
is all about. 


North American workingmen have not yet made 
that discovery, and this means that there has been 
no effective consumer demand for decent housing 
for everybody. As long as enthusiasm for housing 
reform is confined to the nice middle-class people 
who drafted the Lieutenant-Governor’s report in 
Toronto and who continue to carry on their nice 
genteel agitation, there will be no government hous- 
ing programs in this country. As a real mass third 
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party looms up in the United States the pace of 
Senator Wagner’s housing program will be progres- 
sively quickened. 

There are a few propositions about housing 
which need to be driven into the Canadian conscious- 
ness, but most Canadian politicians are blissfully 
unaware of them. They have all been proved true 
by the experience of other countries. The politi- 
cians will not be made aware of them by argument 
but only by voting power. The ordinary Canadian 
citizen, however, might usefully be subjected to 
some education on the subject. 


The first proposition is that homes which pro- 
vide a minimum standard of living conditions, as 
agreed upon by all competent experts, cannot be 
produced by the private enterprise of the specula- 
tive builder at a rental cost which the lowest income 
groups can afford to pay. The money figures that 
illustrate this proposition vary from country to 
country and from city to city, but everywhere there 
is a wide gap between what the poorest classes can 
pay (even when employed) and what the private 
builder must receive. The gap can only be filled in 
by government subventions in the form of an out- 
right cash grant at the beginning, or of continuous 
assistance towards rent reduction. In Canada and 
the United States the only governments which can 
provide the money are the federal governments. Our 
American neighbors are now committed to this 
proposition in the Wagner-Steagall Act. 


The second proposition is that housing reform 
involves the building of communities and not merely 
of individual houses. Unless a community is plan- 
ned with provision for shops, schools and communal 
recreation centres, the area in which the new houses 
are built will eventually be struck by blight, the 
eventual familiar fate of urban residential areas. 
The reason for planning by communities is not an 
idealistic one but the hard economic fact that this 
is the only way to avoid waste and make a housing 
scheme economical. But if we begin to plan for the 
building of communities, it soon becomes evident 
that the prevailing plan of city streets is the most 
uneconomical] possible. A reasonable amount of pri- 
vacy and quiet cannot be obtained in the modern 
rectangular gridiron of streets. The growth of 
through traffic with the expansion of an urban met- 
ropolitan centre ruins one residential street after 
another. The only persons whose interests are serv- 
ed by the prevailing through-street narrow-lot ar- 
rangement of homes are the speculative builders 
and the so-called real estate interests. These people 
will fight to the end against all genuine housing 
schemes. It is their influence with city councils 
which now sidetracks all the efforts of reformers. 


The third proposition is that the only effective 
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way to get new homes is to build new homes. If the 
interest of reformers is concentrated on slum clear- 
ance most of the money which is made available 
for reform will go to bail out politically influential 
slum landlords at high prices. With the prevailing 
high prices for urban real estate a large-scale hous- 
ing program upon existing slum property involves 
prohibitive costs. The only way to bring the prices 
of these ‘slum areas down is to build on a large 
scale in outlying areas where the price of land is 
cheap. The greatest danger to a genuine housing 
program is that, once it is discovered that govern- 
ment money is available, vested interests in existing 
properties will quickly evolve a technique for tap- 
ping the government reservoir. 


But the chief need in Canada just now is the 
spread of information about what has been accom- 
plished elsewhere and how it has been done. The 
Canadian layman who desires some understanding 
of what is involved in a housing program should 
start by reading Catherine Bauer—Modern Housing 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1934); then go on to the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, March, 1937—Current Developments in 
Housing. And there must still be copies lying about 
of the Report of the Lieutenant-Governor’s Com- 
mittee on conditions in Toronto, which has been so 
gently but effectively ignored in Toronto itself. 


For failure to start propaganda to make the 
Canadian workingman house-conscious the C.C.F. 
deserves a large measure of blame. It has had hous- 
ing on its program from the start, but it hasi never 
taken more than an academic interest in the subject. 
C.C.F. leaders have not made themselves informed 
about the standards which should be enforced in a 
community that demands decent living conditions 
for all its citizens. They have not made themselves 
informed about what has been done in Europe. You 
will search C.C.F. weeklies in vain for any informa- 
tion even about what is being done in the United 
States. Canada remains today the outstanding coun- 
try in the world in which “the damned wantlessness 
of the poor” is the chief obstacle to housing reform. 
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OME MONTHS AGO an issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post contained an article designed to 
cheer up depressed Republicans by pointing out that, 
after previous Republican victories, it was the cus- 
tom of Democrats to remind themselves that their 
party was down but not out. The obvious moral was 
that, even after the catastrophe of last November, 
Republicans need not despair entirely of happier 
days to come. And indeed there are Republicans 
who need encouragement. After the incredible dis- 
aster of November 14 there were some who gave 
way to black despondency. One Brooklynite, for ex- 
ample, simply refused to leave his bed for two weeks! 
Such partisans wondered whether or not their party 
could survive this unprecedented defeat. Should it 
retire from the political scene? Few thought that. 
But, to be practical, should it swing to the left, 
espouse a New Deal of its own and try to recap- 
ture the farm and labor vote it had evidently lost 
in the late contest? Or, on the contrary, does its 
future lie in holding fast to the program of “defend- 
ing our fundamental institutions,” an appeal which 
failed so dismally last year? Does it need, not a new 
policy so much as a new campaign manager who 
could compete on even terms with the Farley-Michel- 
son combination, and of course, a new candidate 
with more vote-appeal than the Governor of Kan- 
sas? 

Perhaps the worried Republican could be helped 
to a decision by an enquiry into the sources of Demo- 
cratic strength and a glance or two at what is hap- 
pening among the hitherto negligible “left” parties. 

Who was behind Roosevelt? The “solid South” 
to begin with. And it will undoubtedly remain at- 
tached to the Democratic label in 1940 unless the 
party leaders lose all their cunning and nominate a 
Jew or a Catholic. It will remain attached despite 
the fact that there is much anti-New Deal sentiment 
among Southern party leaders, even in the case of 
some who have remained ostensibly loyal to the 
President. There can be little doubt, for example, 
that Vice-President Garner had no small share in 
the assassination of the court reform bill. But 
this does not mean any disloyalty to the party label. 
Attempts to stampede the rank and file Southern vo- 
ters out of their traditional party allegiance have 
been complete failures; witness the absurd Repub- 
lican-inspired “grass roots” convention under the 
hysterical leadership of ex-Governor Talmadge of 
Georgia. It is conceivable that such a movement 
headed by somebody other than this feeble imitation 
of Huey Long might have made a slight dent in the 
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Democratic armour. It could scarcely hope to do 
more under most skilful leadership. The shooting of 
Long deprived Americans of what might have been 
an interesting lesson in “practical politics” in 1936. 

But the “solid South” alone can never elect a 
President. Who else was behind Roosevelt? His 
supporters evidently included the middle class voter, 
formerly responsive to Populist appeals, almost all 
organized labor (all the C.I.O. unions, and the 
great majority of the A. F. of L. unions) and much 
unorganized labor, evidenced among other things 
by the unprecedented swing of Pennsylvania into 
the Democratic column. The Republican claim that 
he was elected by relief recipients is obviously ab- 
surd but no doubt W.P.A. workers and other bene- 
ficiaries of the New Deal helped to swell the total. 
Incidentally, relief expenditures, in the months be- 
fore election, were expanded several times over in 
some of the “doubtful” states. Roosevelt also had 
the support of liberals and even radicals who were 
jittery on the question of Fascism and who feared 
that a Republican victory would mean reactionary 
policies. These voted for Roosevelt as by far the 
lesser evil. Had Republican ballyhoo and the pre- 
vailing tone of the press not frightened them into 
fearing the possibility of a Landon victory, their 
votes would have gone to Thomas or Browder for the 
most part. 

The fake radical] candidacy of Lemke was a red 
herring that didn’t work. The Progressives of the 
West were unimpressed and Lemke’s supporters in 
the East and South were almost non-existent despite 
the oily brogue of Father Coughlin, whose mythical 
millions of followers failed to appear. Altogether 
the “lunatic fringe” proved to be a negligible factor 
and a bitter disappointment to the Republicans. 

What then of 1940? Will Roosevelt’s successor 
to the Democratic candidacy be able to retain all his 
predecessor’s heterogeneous support? Almost cer- 
tainly not. The rea] chance for a strong third party 
is already exciting the Socialists. The Progressives 
have gone along with Roosevelt but may not follow 
his successor, especially if he be an old style Demo- 
crat. In any case they have never been more than 
luke-warm on the New Deal. The increasingly impor- 
tant C.I.0. unions are about ready, it would seem, to 
drop the “voluntarism” of the A.F. of L.and become 
something more than a pressure group. Barring un- 
expected setbacks, these unions should be a good 
deal stronger in 1940 than they are at present. Prob- 
ably the A. F. of L. will split. Some of the old craft 
unions with oligarchic leadership (the carpenters, 
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for instance) will refuse to support a labor party, 
but many others will follow the industrial unions 
if the latter take the lead in the formation of such 
a party. It may be assumed that the Communists 
will continue to be a tiny minority. 


That the Socialists will welcome identification 
with a new Farmer-Labor party is evidenced by 
the resolution passed by the Socialist convention of 
Chicago on March 29th, instructing the National 
Executive Commission to... “collaborate in building 
a nation Farmer-Labor party if circumstances are fa- 
able.” The right wing Socialists made the same 
appeal at the national convention of the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation in Pittsburgh on May 29th, and 
resolved upon a united front with the Progressives. 
Under this policy they will, for example, work for 
Mayor LaGuardia’s re-election in New York. 


_ The next presidential election, therefore, may 
see a third party in the field, a party to the left of 
the New Deal in policy, Populist and revolutionary 
Socialist in its political philosophy. This party, 
with strong labor support, if it can find the right 
standard-bearer, should attract many of those who 
voted for Roosevelt in 1936. Labor, both union 
and unorganized, a considerable section of the farm- 
ing population, and the western Progressives, should 
be able together to create a really formidable third 
party. It is even conceivable that by 1940 an amal- 
gamation of white and coloured tenant farmers in 
some of the southern states might render a bit of 
the solid South uncertain for the Democrats. 


The results? Not a Farmer-Labor victory to be 
sure, but a Democratic defeat with the Republicans 
returned to power as the outcome of a three-cor- 
nered fight. 


It is very tempting to see an analogy with post- 
war British party history. Shortly after the fa- 
mous “khaki” election, one of Lloyd George’s for- 
mer cabinet ministers gave some advice to a young 
man hopeful of a political career. The Right Hon- 
orable gentleman told this aspirant that under no 
circumstances should he attach his fortunes to the 
Conservative party. The Conservatives are finish- 
ed,” said the Liberal pundit, in effect. “They will 
probably never be in power again.” One can im- 
agine a jubilant Democratic Senator making a simi- 
lar prophesy of Republican doom after last Novem- 
ber. Would he be as seriously astray as his English 
parallel? Certainly the current political movement, 
as in all times of conscious crisis, is in both direc- 
tions away from the centre. The Democratic party 
showed signs of internal strain even before 1936. 
Roosevelt’s landslide was by no means altogether a 
party victory. It can be explained by his immense 
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personal popularity, his consummate political skill 
as exemplified by his sense of “timing” in the cam- 
paign and his ability to sidestep delicate issues (the 
possible revival of N.R.A., Supreme Court reform), 
and the stupidity of the opposition who failed to 
realize that, while a simple emotional appeal could 
rout the discredited Hoover, the same tactics could 
not avail against Roosevelt unless accompanied by 
a strong positive program. Just as the post-war La- 
bor party in England sapped the strength of their 
former allies, the Liberals, but could not destroy the 
Conservatives, so on this side of the Atlantic a grow- 
ing Farmer-Labor party would derive most of its 
following from those who voted for Roosevelt in 
1936. Eventually the Democrats might be reduced 
to the stature of a southern sectional party, to im- 
potence and gradual disappearance. 


Of course all this will not take place by 1940. 
The current struggle for leadership between Roose- 
velt and the anti-New Dealers is of the utmost im- 
portance to the future of the party. Indeed the fight 
over the court bill was at least as much a contest 
for leadership as it was concerned with the merits 
of the bill. Because of the loud outcry against this 
measure and aided by the general public indiffer- 
ence or hostility to it, the party opposition leaders 
were able to line up a good many Congressmen who 
had ordinarily supported the President. The strug- 
gle for leadership also provides the most plausible 
explanation of Roosevelt’s silence on the third term 
issue. Assuming that he has no intention of ac- 
cepting renomination, he certainly wants to name 
a successor in the New Deal tradition. To name him 
now would be playing into the hands of the opposi- 
tion. 


Perhaps the most serious blow to third party 
hopes would be the renomination of President Roose- 
velt. Of course his renomination might split the 
Democratic party irretrievably, but if this could 
be avoided he might well remain in power for an- 
other four years, and the birth of a strong third 
party would have to be postponed. Governor Earle 
may have spoken out of turn when he tried to launch 
a third term boom, and the White House has so far 
remained silent. But if the movement gathers 
strength and there is assurance of a powerful back- 
ing, the President may be tempted to try a tilt at 
tradition, with incalculable results. If, however, he 
retires to Hyde Park and the Democratic nominee 
is a staunch party conservative, there are many rea- 
sons for believing that a Farmer-Labor party could 
make an excellent showing in 1940. More than any- 
thing else the new party will require the right sort 
of leader. Upon its choice here will depend to a 
very great extent its chances of success. 
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Penny Wise Education 


This article is based on an original survey made by 








a group of professional men and women in Ottawa 


RECENT SURVEY of unemployment among 

teachers reveals conditions that are antithetic 
to the mental well-being of the school-age citizens 
of Canada. Depressions notwithstanding, an effi- 
cient educational system should be the first call 
upon the public purse, and one must doubt the wis- 
dom of slashing teachers’ salaries, of permitting 
buildings and equipment to fall into desrepair or 
to become obsolete, or of increasing the numbers of 
pupils per teacher to such a ratio that scholars re- 
ceive neither adequate collective or individual at- 
tention. Yet conditions of this kind prevail all 
across the Dominion. 

It will readily be admitted that the interest of 
the teacher in the class, and in individual members 
of the class, is fundamental to good teaching. Low 
wages, lack of assurance of continuity of employ- 
ment, uncertainty as to the regular receipt of a 
stipulated salary, and poor equipment—all materially 
detract from the efficiency of the teacher and pre- 
vent his proper contribution to social advancement. 
Such conditions tend to create in the minds of the 
pupils a sense of instability and lack of faith in the 
future of the individual or of the nation. 

Members of the House of Commons recently ad- 
vocated that state scholarships be made available to 
Canadian young people. This raises the question of 
the standards of our several educational systems. 
It is certain that we offer no scholastic opportuni- 
ties comparable to those available to youth in many 
progressive states. Yet it is with these that our 
future citizens must compete. It is fallacious to 
suppose that efficiency in elementary education will 
produce a race of intellectual giants, but we are jus- 
tified in assuming that a sound system of education 
under the direction of competent and adequately re- 
munerated staffs, and with equipment that be- 
speaks prosperity rather than poverty, would be of 
even greater value to the privileged few who, given 
proper educational facilities, have those native 
qualities which will some day fit them to become 
leaders in social, scientific, artistic and political 
thought. 

It is stated that—“If education be regarded pri- 
marily as the induction of the maturing individual 
into the life and culture of the group and if the 
group be broadly conceived to include the dead as 
well as the living, then this process is clearly essen- 
tial to both the renewal and the growth of human 
society. In its absence the achievement of men 
would be limited by the powers and by the experience 
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of the individual and what is known as culture 
could not develop.” Since this is an ideal in which 
most people concur, it is to be regretted that, as our 
survey shows, there is a lack of interest on the part 
of provincial departments of education in the con- 
ditions existing in the teaching profession. Statis- 
tics indicate that since 1930 the number of employed 
teachers has declined, that salaries per capita have 
decreased, that unemployment among teachers has 
increased and that there has been an increase in the 
number of scholars per teacher. Very few provin- 
cial departments of education have complete records 
of the conditions which exist within their jurisdic- 
tion. Manitoba alone was able to supply complete 
information on teacher-unemployment and upon 
teacher-training enrolment. Conditions in Mani+ 
toba indicate that the surplus of teachers will be 
absorbed within a year. Teacher-training enrol- 
ment declined from 570 in 1931 to 200 in 1936. This 
decline together with improved economic conditions 
bids fair to create employment for the teacher re- 
serve and for the graduating students. The reduc- 
tion in teacher-training enrolment can be attributed 
directly to lack of opportunity in the profession. 


Each provincial legislature has statutes govern- 
ing schools within its borders and in these statutes 
minimum requirements are specified. Information 
gathered in this present survey indicates that many 
of the regulations are honored in the breach, par- 
ticularly in respect to—(1) ratio of pupils to teach- 
er; (2) hours of work; (3) equipment. There is 
an indirect admission of lack of enforcement of 
regulations in the 1934 Survey of Education in Can- 
ada. Expenditures of provincial governments on 
education account showed an approximate decline 
for the period 1932-1934 for the following Provinces: 
New Brunswick 19%; Manitoba 32%; Saskatche- 
wan 46%; Alberta 18%; British Columbia 37%. 
These general reductions in expenditures included 
curtailments for both equipment and upkeep as well 
as reductions in teachers’ salaries. The depressed 
budgets were felt much more acutely in rura] than 
in urban schools. 


The regulations for secondary schools in Ontario 
state that “in schools with five or more teachers the 
total number on the roll at any time shall not exceed 
an average of thirty to each teacher.” This average 
is in many cases greatly exceeded. During recent 
years the number of students has continued to in- 
crease, particularly in the senior grades. For the 
school year 1936-87 the ratio of scholars to teachers 
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in two Ottawa collegiates was between 36 and 37 
to 1. The average throughout Ontario was approxi- 
mately 34 to 1. Conditions are much worse in Pub- 
lice Schools where the following averages prevail: 
schools in cities and towns 44 to 1; in villages 42 
to 1; in rural districts 32 to 1. The average in Ot- 
tawa schools of 35 to 1 implies much better condi- 
tions than prevail in many other urban centres. 
School Boards insist on having well qualified teach- 
ers; yet, by over-crowding, do not give the pupils a 
reasonable opportunity to take advantage of those 
qualifications. Too large a class prevents any tea- 
cher from making a careful study of the individuals 
of which it is comprised. 

“The congested classes whch are now of common 
occurrence are forcing school principals to adopt 
devices to secure more uniform distribution of 
pupils and a wider use of school buildings. The com- 
monest measures are the extended school day with 
‘staggered’ type of organization and the use of in- 
dividual time-tables” (from the Report of the Min- 
ister of Education for Ontario, 1934). Research has 
shown that, in industry, long hours as compared 
with short hours reduce the man-hour productivity 
of labor. There appears no reason to suppose that 
a mental worker can maintain long hours of labor 
without becoming tired and less effective. The 
teaching vocation demands (1) interest in a daily 
occupation, composed during the school periods 
largely of routine work; (2) a sympathetic study of 
scholars in the class in spite of individual likes and 
dislikes of personality types; (3) a willingness to 
give many leisure hours to the preparation of les- 
sons. It is not to be expected that the average tea- 
cher in any department of school work can give ade- 
quate attention to the work in hand if more students 
than can reasonably be cared for are imposed on 
him. 

It is evident from the survey that more teachers 
and more schools are needed. Here lies the great 
difficulty: school grants have decreased consider- 
ably during the past six years. Only five secondary 
schools were built in Ontario between 1930 and 
1935 to accommodate an increase of 9,000 pupils. 
For this number the teaching staff was increased 
by 227. 

School regulations are specific in regard to con- 
struction of buildings, lay-out of school grounds, 
Size of class-rooms, ventilation, sanitation and gym- 
nasium. There are no figures available to show the 
ratings given by inspectors on equipment, but evi- 
dence of serious deterioration is everywhere appar- 
ent. Many schools have been patched and are in 
need of repair. Some of the older schools must re- 
quire considerable change to be brought up to the 
standards specified in regulations. Here the old 
question of expense arises, and this regardless of 
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the boon that such improvements would confer upon 
the construction trades. Clearly, then, capital ex- 
penditures on school properties were curtailed al- 
most as drastically as those for salaries. 

Salaries in Ontario were reduced in 1933 and 
again in 1934. The general level of rural salaries in 
1929 for teachers was $1,000. This dropped by No- 
vember 1934 to somewhere between $450 and $550. 
In High Schools in 1930 the average salary for men 
was $2,385 and for women $2,004. By 1935 these 
salaries had been reduced to $1,723 and $1,632 re- 
spectively. The drop in Collegiate salaries between 
1930 and 1935 was from $2,890 to $2,565 for men, 
and from $2,424 to $2,205 for women. Even within 
the past year Toronto Collegiate teachers were sub- 
jected to a temporary reduction of 9%. This reduc- 
tion did not create the hardship which occurred in 
Saskatchewan where the urban salaries suffered 
considerable decrease and rural salaries were re- 
duced to an average of $505. As would be under- 
stood many received far less than this while some 
received only the government grant, reported to be 
as low as $250. New Brunswick has suffered severe 
reductions in educational expenditures. The medium 
salary received in 1934 was $474, while in 1932 it 
was $691. The Miminum Salaries Act in that prov- 
ince was suspended but was again brought into op- 
eration on July 1st., 1934. Similar reductions have 
taken place all through the Dominion. 

The Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Feder- 
ation is composed of 95% of the Collegiate, 85% of 
the High School, and a somewhat smaller percent- 
age of the Continuation School teachers, of the Prov- 
ince. The Federation succeeded in establishing 
minimum salaries but has been obliged to recognize 
the necessity of temporary reductions. It has con- 
ceded that a 10% reduction may be accepted by 
members teaching in city collegiates, high schools 
and vocational schools where salaries are $2,000 and 
over.... in collegiates and high schools, other than 
city, where salaries are $1,700 or over, and in con- 
tinuation schools where salaries are $1,300 or more. 
The December, 1936, meeting of the Federation auth- 
orized that notices be sent out requesting staffs to 
co-operate in a concerted attempt to obtain an up- 
ward revision of salaries. At a meeting in the fall 
of 19386 the Ontario Minister of Education, Dr. 
Simpson, stated that 75 per cent. of the teachers in 
public schools were underpaid. He said further that 
teachers in supervised municipalities had been made 
to bear too large a share of the relief costs by hav- 
ing their salaries cut. 

The financial aspects of the teaching profession 
are shown in the reductions of net expenditures for 
education in the various provinces during the period 
from 1931 to 1984. Expenditures in New Brunswick 
declined by half a million dollars and those of Mani- 
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toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
by about a million dollars each. In consequence, 
schoo] properties were allowed to fall into disrepair, 
very limited purchases of new equipment were made, 
new teaching devices were neglected, and the sal- 
aries of teachers, particularly in rural sections, were 
slashed. In this connection it should be emphasized 
that education is a question of national significance, 
regardless of the fact that somewhat different edu- 
cational policies are followed in the several prov- 
inces; and this being the case, it is axiomatic that 
rural] populations should have the same basic educa- 
tional facilities as urban ones. The existence of 
poverty should not result in a reduction of the 
means of education: it is thus that poverty will be 
perpetuated. The west has its problem of children 
of alien origin and it is essential that these be given 
special attention in order that they may overcome 
those handicaps which would otherwise place them 
at a disadvantage with their fellows in later life. 
Yet it is in these areas, settled by people of Euro- 
pean origin, where the conditions of poverty result- 
ing from the depression are the most intense, that 
the greatest neglect of education has occurred. This 
may have been an immediate economy, but undoubt- 
edly Canada will ultimately pay very dearly for this 
short-sighted policy. 

None will deny that education and health are twin 
essentials to vigorous national progress, and thus, 
while much may be said for and against the reduc- 
tion of public expenditures in times of depression, 
nothing can justify a universal retreat from recog- 
nized standards of education as a measure of re- 
trenchment. Most economies result in temporary 
inconveniences and set-backs, but to pare expendi- 
tures on education to the core simply to relieve 
transient financial pressure is to store up very real 
and serious trouble for the future. By such folly 
we have subscribed to measures which will perm- 
anently handicap the factory, office and farm of 
the future, and we have contributed to a period of 
cultural retrogression yet to come. By 1950 the 
government budgets of these depression years will 
long have been forgotten, but the results of poor 
schooling will be painfully apparent on all sides. 
It is too late to rectify our mistakes of the past few 
years—the mischief is already done—but it is not 
too late to learn that education is one phase of our 
national life which must be maintained at ‘the high- 
est known levels regardless of unbalanced budgets, 
unpaid debts, or over-stocked stock markets. If 
economic crises are to be avoided in the future, it 
will be by the most painstaking development to- 
ward a trained and cultured people. 
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Another Month 


The Japanese invasion of China gathers force as Eden 
and Hull take cover in the nearest funkhole which sets 
the example for the League of Nations. Air raids on 
the civilian population are the order of the day and even 
the British Ambassador is machine-gunned by a Japanese 
aviator. The following percentages of imports of leading 
war materials are from British colonial and controlled 
sources: Aluminum 98 per cent.; Lead 66 per cent.; Tin 
50 per cent.; Zinc 66 per cent.; while Canada’s trade 
exports to Japan promise to be the highest ever. 

In the ‘Mediterranean, piracy abruptly ceases as France 
and England show unexpected backbone and Litvinov 
goes to town in violent speech all but naming Italy as 
Pirates. While (Mussolini states that “modern warfare 
is not necessarily static in character,” the names of twelve 
Italian generals fighting in Spain are published in the 
Italian press, 

In (Montreal, a Holt-Molson-Pitfield combination form a 
club to breed, preserve and improve the quality of game 
birds, particularly pheasants ... to develop and indulge 
in the sport of shooting game birds ... to prevent and 
discourage the unlawful killing and destruction of game 
birds generally and pheasants particularly—pickings must 
be poor in the financial world. R. J. (Magor finds a new 
euphemism for munition making as he refers to the satis- 
factory showing derived from “diversified products” of the 
National Steel Car Company. 

In Germany, Nazi leaders rave and rant at party con- 
ference at Jews and Bolshevism but steer clear of Ger- 
many’s precarious economic situation as the populace pre- 
pare for a winter of privation. A German whaling fleet. 
4s equipped to ‘find oil to make margarine as Goering and 
others extol the virtues of fasting. A supplementary order 
is issued from the Foreign Office listing armaments which 
German ships are forbidden to carry to Spain, meanwhile 
the port of Hamburg merrily continues its trade to Portu- 
gal in sewing machines and other “diversified products.” 

‘In England, Trade Union congress approves of Eng- 
land’s rearmament program as Labor Party launches drive 
for a million new members. Shortage of domestic ser- 
vants worries Labor Minister Ernest Brown, while Hore- 
Belisha of safety fame tries out new dodges to induce men 
into a career of legalized murder. 

In the United \States, the press seize on Justice Black’s 
association with the Klu Klux Klan to pillory him and to 
discredit as far as possible the Roosevelt administration. 
Further fuel is added to the fire as John L. Lewis enjoys 
a forty-minute chat with the President. Meanwhile Green 
acts as strikebreaker where possible, and attempts to set 
up rival Newspaper Guild, refusing to abide by majority 
decision. 

In France, all independent railway companies are am- 
algamated into one under government control, as franc 
sinks to new low. Franco agents are arrested in attempt 
to hi-jack Spanish government submarine from French 
naval docks in Brest. 

At Geneva, ‘Spain is ousted from her council seat by 
concerted action of South American dictatorships and 
Canada, while Brazil prepares to rent warships from the 
U.S., and Argentine fixes her national elections by skull- 
duggery and force. 

‘Russia concludes a non-aggression pact with China and 
accelerates the judicial slaughter of her own citizens, as 
the first election under “the world’s most Democratic con- 
stitution” appears on the horizon. RUFUS II. 
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T THE END of last March the Dominion Gov- 
A ernment passed an amendment to the Old Age 
Pensions Act granting an allowance of twenty dol- 
lars per month to blind persons over the age of 
forty. This philanthrophic measure and its spon- 
sors have been eulogized by the press throughout 
the country, and no doubt it will go down in Liberal 
Party history as an outstanding contribution ‘to 
state social service. However, there is something 
in the Act itself that makes it an outstanding piece 
of legislation, in so far as it discriminates against 
one of the most unfortunate sections of our popula- 
tion. In the Act and under the section headed, 
“Maximum Pension” is the following: 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection 
one of section nine of this Act the maximum pen- 
sion payable to a blind person shall be two hundred 
and forty dollans yearly; provided that in the case 
of a blind person, who after the coming into force 
of this section, marries a person so blind as to be 
unable to perform any work for which eyesight is 
essential, the maximum pension shall be one hund- 
red and twenty dollars yearly.” In plain unvarnish- 
ed language this means that when one blind person 
marries another after the Act becomes law, each of 
the parties will have their pension of twenty dollars 
a month cut in half. 

The final draft of the Act, from which the above 
quotation is taken, does not state any reason for 
this provision. But in an earlier draft of the first 
reading, dated March l1st., the wording is more 
specific, while the last sentence bluntly informs us 
that: “This provision is inserted to discourage the 
marriage of blind persons.” 

It will be noted that my last quotation was from 
the first draft, March Ist., and that the final draft 
from which the first quotation is taken is dated 
March 81st., and that exactly one month elapsed 
between the first and final drafts. It would be in- 
teresting to know just why the reason for this 
clause was given in the first reading, and omitted 
in the final draft. 

The blind people of Canada have taken a great 
interest in the pension question for many years, and 
through their own local groups and organizations 
have carried on an intensive campaign to further 
the cause. When this question was before the 
House last March, these groups of the blind were 
constantly in touch with their local representatives 
at Ottawa, and were furnished copies of the Act 
from time to time as it proceeded through its vari- 
ous stages. The British Columbia Branch of the 
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Canadian Federation of the Blind protested this 
clause while the legislation was going through at 
Ottawa, and also did their utmost to find out who 
was responsible for its insertion in the Act, but all 
their efforts in this direction were met with studied 
evasion. 

Obviously, the purpose of this clause is to re- 
strict as far as possible the reproduction of off- 
spring that are blind, and thus lessen the burden 
upon society for their care. The only cases from 
which such dangers would arise would be where 
one or both of a couple were afflicted with congeni- 
tal blindness; but with our present scientific knowl- 
edge of prenatal care and measures of sight conser- 
vation after birth, the percentage of this type of 
blindness is lessening from year to year. 

The majority of blind people appreciate the fact 
that it is desirable to lessen as far as possible the 
danger of blindness for future generations, but this 
could have been achieved just as effectively by a 
clause insisting upon a medical examination before 
a blind couple, receiving pensions, married, and in- 
sistence on sterilization if the case of either one 
was congenital. When the pension machinery is set 
up in the various provinces one of its chief functions 
will be medical testing as to blindness; and the data 
of every case will be on file of those over forty 
applying for it. 

Blind couples usually marry for companionship, 
especially those over the age of forty. The cases 
of sighted people marrying with the blind are ex- 
tremely rare, for it is perfectly natural that the 
former shrink from taking such a seeming burden 
upon themselves. Many of the blind look upon it 
that way too, and realize that there is a greater 
bond of sympathy and mutual understanding be- 
tween a blind couple than would be possible were 
one or the other sighted. 

Although there is a generally prevailing idea 
among the sighted that blind couples are incapable 
of managing their own homes, numerous examples 
can be found where such couples have proved them- 
selves competent in carrying out the daily routine 
of household management. Further, this mode of 
existence seems to produce a much greater satisfac- 
tion than if each were living separately in a chari- 
table institution or private home with relatives or 
friends on whom they would feel entirely dependent. 
The tendency of these sighted friends or relatives 
is usually to regard the blind person as helpless out- 
side of his own personal affairs. 

Blindness itself places restriction enough upon 
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the individual so afflicted without the government 
of this country adding another by making marriage 
among this section economically impossible. No 
wonder the authorities at Ottawa were evasive and 
side-stepped all questions as to who was responsible 
for this masterly piece of legislation. Rumor has 
it that the private charitable organizatiors, sup- 
posedly acting in the interests of the blind at Ot- 
tawa, used their influence in bringing it about, but 
such things are hard to substantiate. 


The Act does not penalize a blind pensioner 
marrying a sighted person; and yet, if the blind- 
ness is of the congenital type, the offspring of such 
a union is liable to inherit the disease. Is this a 
tacit recognition by the government that the blind 
generally have but little chance of finding mates 
among the sighted? 


In view of these facts, it is obvious that a clause 
insisting upon sterilization of blind pensioners de- 
sirous of marrying, whether among themselves or 
with the sighted, would have been far better for the 
future of the race than the present unjust and dis- 
criminatory marriage clause which virtually places 
a wholesale ban upon this section of our population. 


In many respects it would have been far better 
if the government at Ottawa had brought in a sep- 
arate Blind Persons Bill instead of this Amendment 
to the Old Age Pensions Act, as the more advanced 
section among the blind have been advocating for 
many years. The problems of the blind differ con- 
siderably from those of our aged citizens, and while 
this has been recognized in part by certain conces- 
sions embodied in the amendment, a separate bill 
might have dealt more adequately with the special 
needs of this class. For instance, take the Resi- 
dence Clause which is the same for the blind as the 
aged: a person must have lived in the Dominion 20 
years and in his home province five years imme- 
diately prior to his application for a pension. This 
clause seems more suitable as applied to the aged 
than to blind persons, even though in the case of 
the former it works a hardship at times. Growing 
old is a perfectly natural process; whereas blind- 
ness, in most cases, is an affliction which may over- 
take one at any time, and is a dire calamity that 
strikes ruthlessly irrespective of age. Take the 
case of a person who finds it necessary, for purposes 
of securing employment or for any other cause, to 
move from Alberta to British Columbia, and after 
living in the latter province for six months, is sud- 
denly overtaken by blindness. No pension could be 
claimed for four years and six months even though 
that person might have lived in Canada all his life. 
The consensus of opinion among those interested in 
these matters is that both the Dominion and Pro- 
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vincial residence qualifications might well have been 
reduced to half that number of years. 


There are many other examples in the Bill that 
illustrate the need for different treatments of the 
blind and the aged. The property of the former, as 
in the case of the latter, reverts to the government 
at death. In the case of a blind man with a young 
family who owns his own home, if he applies for 
the pension at forty, and dies, say, at the age of 
forty-two, under the terms of the Act the house the 
family lived in could be taken over by the govern- 
ment, leaving his widow and children without a 
home. Out of the number of blind people eligible 
for the pension, only a relatively small percentage 
possess any real property, and in view of the fact 
that twenty dollars a month is at best a bare sub- 
sistence allowance, the matter of their property re- 
verting to the State at death might well have been 
ignored. 


Despite its numerous drawbacks there is a gen- 
eral feeling among the sightless of satisfaction that 
the State has at last recognized its responsibility to- 
wards them. Canada has been tardy in introducing 
this legislation, as compared with the many coun- 
tries where pensions for the blind have been an 
established fact for quite a number of years. The 
blind have long been aware of this tardiness, and 
through their persistent endeavors iin bringing the 
matter before the various parliaments have learned 
that anything worth while has to be fought for 
with untiring energy. 


Those enthusiasts who inaugurated the pension 
movement many years ago had for their objective a 
far more comprehensive scheme than the measure 
passed in Ottawa last March. As early as 1926 the 
Canadian Federation of the Blind, headed by Mr. 
Philip E. Layton, put the movement on a nation- 
wide scale with an objective of forty dollars a month 
for all necessitous blind over the age of forty. It 
has taken just over ten years’ hard work to achieve 
half that amount, while during that time California 
voted its blind forty dollars per month, the state of 
Washington followed shortly afterwards with a pen- 
sion of four hundred dollars a year, and many other 
states in the Union have fallen in line with far 
more liberal allowances than the government of 
Canada has seen fit to grant its sightless population. 
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A Pacifist Speaks 


KNOW EXACTLY what I OUGHT to do when 
the next war breaks out. I should refuse to 
have anything whatever to do with it. 

1 am completely and utterly convinced of the 
futility of war either to correct the injustices that 
produce war or to make the world a better and 
lovelier place to live in; I also believe that no mere 
puny human being should arrogate to himself the 
right of snuffing out the precious spark of life and 
personality of another man. 

Under these circumstances I must or should re- 
fuse to take up arms when the call “to duty” comes. 
I haven’t the slightest doubt as to what I ought 
to do; what is bothering me is will I have the “guts” 
to refuse to fight for “King and Country”? 

Undoubtedly I shal] still be working in a local 
machine shop when our government decides to go 
to the assistance of the Motherland. There will be 

a week or two of delay, flurry and vacillation. The 
press will take advantage of the crisis to indulge 
in screaming headlines. Then we shall be officially 
declared at war. 

Work will go on as usual at the shop except that 
every day one or the other of the younger chaps 
would not appear at work; they’d have joined up. 
The hesitant ones noting this will get caught up 
in the hysteria and excitement of the moment. I 
shall refuse steadfastly (I hope) to be taken in by 
the emotionalism and propaganda swirling around 
me. Embarrassing questions as to when I shall join 
up will be asked. (Most embarrassing when asked 
by girl friends.) Again and again it’ll be my pain- 
ful duty to say I don’t intend to. Amidst looks of 
scorn and disgust I’ll continue working; very likely 
patriotic girls will invade the factory and get a few 
more eligibles to sign up; their spiteful and bitter 
tongues will lash the adamant Conchie; they’ll give 
him a white feather. 

Perhaps the shop will get an order for shells. 
I shall have to quit. That'll mean quite a loss to 
the family income. But when conscription comes 
the going will be even harder. I shall have to ig- 
nore the very official-looking slip ordering me where 
to report and when. After a few days have elapsed 
I shall be arrested. One of the very unadmirable 
local arms of the law will knock at the door and 

I’ll be carted off in the police car to the nearby jail. 
(I can see its roof from my window). 

If the same procedure is followed as in the last 
war when dealing with C.O.’s I’ll be hailed before 
a tribunal. Very likely a man whom I’ve known for 
years will be perched up in front’ of me. He’ll look 
at me sorrowfully and disapprovingly; then they’ll 
cross-examine me. Perhaps I’ll be nervous; it’ll 
seem to me I’m not giving as good an account of 
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myself as I want to. Answers I give will be ridicul- 
ed; onlookers will sneer, laugh, wise-crack. I'll 
have to grin and bear it. 

It’ll be a hard bitter struggle; I’ll feel like aban- 
doning my stand. But I know (and you’ll know after 
reading this) that should I make a cowardly capitu- 
lation it will be to save my skin and pride and not 
because I wanted to defend “my King and Country” 
or fight the “Fight of Freedom” or “Avenge the 
Murder of Mothers” or be a “Soldier-Patriot’”’. 

I know furthermore that I shall have to be an 
absolutist in my war-resistance stand. If I were 
to accept a post with an ambulance unit I should be 
taking an easier way out. It would be such an easy 
and quick way of quietening lashing tongues; it 
would be a gesture to appease loca] public opinion. 
It will be very difficult avoiding this loophole for 
participating in war in a fine humane way. I 
ought, however, to be an out-and-outer, and I 
shall be if I have the courage. One idea that spurs 
me on is the thought that my stand must be cour- 
ageous and uncompromising in order to help and 
encourage the hundreds of other young men who 
will be moved to follow the dangerous and difficult 
path of the Conscientious Objector—Jay Claxton. 
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No. 9---David B. Milne 


O SPEAK OF DAVID MILNE as the enigma of 

Canadian painting would be misleading, and 
would probably draw a dry retort from the depths 
of Severn Park, in Northern Ontario, where he now 
lives. For the enigmatic are rarely thought of as 
simple and sincere—they must be “insciutable”. 
But Milne is certainly unique, not only in the highly 
individual and very special savor of his work, but 
also in his position as the sole Canadian landscapist 
of outstanding importance whose contemporaries 
were the Group of Seven, yet who remained entirely 
uninfluenced by them. 

Milne and the Group have this much in common 
—they are al] romantics. But whereas the Group’s 
romanticism spread from subject matter to method 
and technique, and thence to aesthetic precepts, 
Milne’s romanticism finds little place in his work, 
except insofar as it influences his choice of subject 
matter, and leads him sometimes to advance artistic 
theories which his work belies. 

But it would, I think, be equally mistaken to re- 
gard Milne as a cool intellectual. He abstracts, 
condenses, simplifies, sloughs off the nonessential, 
and attempts to reduce the complex visual impact 
of a scene to a few highly significant fundamentals. 
Most artists simplify—but Milne is ruthless. As a 
result, those who see his paintings for the first time 
_ complain that they are all alike. The reason for 
this apparent likeness is that, if you simplify as 
much as Milne does—and in addition use line very 
sparingly, have a strictly limited palette, and prefer 
where possible to make use of space—you will come 
within hailing distance of the irreducible minimum 
which lies behind any given set of objects. 

This Milne occasionally does. He will never 
reach that minimum, for, if he did, the atom would 
be split, the tail of the infinite salted, and there 
would be no point in painting further, But, of course, 
his paintings are not “alike”. And in addition to 
the keen emotional pleasure which one gets from 
his compositional sense, his individual use of color 
(he never mixes colors and has only a certain few 
that he will use), the hesitant dabs of his dry, punc- 
tilious ‘brush, his thin, nervous line, and the deep 
sensitiveness that underlies the whole, there is the 
keen intellectual pleasure to be derived in deducing, 
from each painting, the various steps (both on the 
canvas and in Milne’s mind) leading up to its simple 
form. 
The painting reproduced here, though not a typ- 
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ical Milne, is typically Milne, for his trademark is 
indelible. He would probably call it an arrange- 
ment of shapes. This, of course, it is—and the 
balante of the opposed shapes and tones shows a 
delicate perception. But what astonishes one is that 
feelings of solidity and great depth should be con- 
veyed with such economy of method. It is evident 
that each stroke has been pondered a long time 
before it was made—then it was made deliberately 
and with finality. In such a manner did the Sung 
water-colorists work. With them, and with Milne, 
each brush stroke is the final expression of sincere 
feeling and long contemplation, conditioned by in- 
tellectual discipline. 

Milne was born in 1884, and his painstaking 
brush first became famous in the series which he 
did for the War Memorials collection at Ottawa. He 
has always worked alone, slowly and in close per- 
sonal contact with his subject matter, at first in the 
Adirondacks, then for many years at Palgrave, On- 
tario, and now at Severn Park. Occasionally he de- 
cends upon Toronto—always bringing with him a 
refreshingly original piece of aesthetic comment— 
born of the Northern Ontario wilds. Last time it 
was an interesting comparison between the work of 
Gauguin and certain Egyptian bas-reliefs. 





Our Contributors 





J. Markowitz, M.B., Ph.D., MS., is a well 
known surgeon who is now Research Associate 
in the Department of Physiology at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and has been associated 
with the Mayo Foundation, Glasgow and 
Georgetown Universities. 


, Morley Ayearst is a former Torontonian who 
is now teaching government at New York Uni- 
versity. 


Ted Farah is a Toronto journalist now in 
Spain. 

Victor Lange is a member of the German De- 
partment in University College, Toronto. 


Sheila Claxton is a young art student who 
appeared in print for the first time in our - 
August issue. She illustrates her own work. 
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this apparent likeness is that, if you simplify as 
much as Milne does—and in addition use line very 
sparingly, have a strictly limited palette, and prefer 
where possible to make use of space—you will come 
within hailing distance of the irreducible minimum 
which lies behind any given set of objects. 

This Milne occasionally does. He will never 
reach that minimum, for, if he did, the atom would 
be split, the tail of the infinite salted, and there 
would be no point in painting further, But, of course, 
his paintings are not “alike”. And in addition to 
the keen emotional] pleasure which one gets from 
his compositional sense, his individual use of color 
(he never mixes colors and has only a certain few 
that he will use), the hesitant dabs of his dry, punc- 
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sensitiveness that underlies the whole, there is the 
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from each painting, the various steps (both on the 
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ERHAPS YOU, TOO, have a little list of pro- 

scribed people, and have even spent some thought 
on how you might get rid of them without setting 
the police after you. If so, let me give you some 
advice: don’t do it the way it’s done in movies or 
detective stories. Authors know little about the 
practise of murder and less about its scientific de- 
tection (surely the strangest fruit, by the way, of 
Baconian induction). They go around in a vague 
emotional glow about the grandeur and perspicacity 
of Science, in which frame of mind they write inter- 
esting yarns at which plainclothesmen invariably 
snort. Have you ever seen a feather in a pussy- 
cat’s tail? And have you ever seen a detective 
like S. S. van Dine’s hero—who, we may imagine, 
says to the coroner that the deceased couldn’t have 
died of a tumor of the uncus of the hippocampal 
gyrus of the brain because his epileptic fits were 
not preceded by olfactory aura (premonitory strange 
smells)? “No,” says the omniscient detective, “this 
man was murdered by oil of thujone that was put 
in his coffee and the fits were artificial epileptic 
convulsions.” The detective, we may suppose, knows 
more about medicine than the professional, which 
is no harder to believe than his superb familiarity 
with Egyptology. Everytime we finish reading 
about such a detective we say what the farmer said 
when first confronted by the hippopotamus; “There 
ain’t no such animal.” 


If you are really serious about getting rid of 
some obnoxious person it will pay you to consult 
me, and in consideration of half of the swag I shall 
instruct you in a really elegant way to achieve your 
purpose. There will be no blood and no muss. And 
it will be such a good job that even if you confessed 
to Crown-Attorney McFadyen he would have no 
means of proving that you really “did the deed”. It 
wouldn’t do for me to give you the exact specifica- 
tions, because where would I come in? But I shall 
tell you enough to persuade you that I am exactly 
the person you’ve been looking for. 


During the war an occasional medical man got 
rich rendering recruits unfit for the army; he gave 
them thyroid pills thus making the heart beat fast- 
er. If the man took five grains a day for a month, 
he certainly became unfit for military service. The 
resulting clinical picture was diagnosed either as 
Graves’ disease, or Disordered Action of the Heart 
(so called D.A.H.) The symptoms persist for one 
month after the subject stops taking the pills, thus 
making detection of the imposture difficult. I have 
no doubt that an occasional civilian has been mur- 
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Murder Without Detection 


J. MARKOWITZ, M.D. 






dered in this manner, and the death certificate has 
been signed Graves’ disease by the unsuspecting 
doctor who is innocent of the homicide that has 
been perpetrated under his nose. These tablets 
can be bought by the thousand from the drug-store 
without a doctor’s prescription. Government auth- 
orities have taken precautions which are difficult 
to circumvent to prevent the sale of narcotics and 
grain alcohol for all but medical purposes. This is 
because some people get such a pleasurable exalt- 
ation from them, as to ruin themselves in order to 
procure them. Yet any adult, using a little subter- 
fuge, can buy a homicidal dose of poison that is dif- 
ficult or impossible to detect. 

This poison is also available as an elegant sweet- 
bread, if you happen to be in the butcher business. 
The thyroid gland of cattle is ordinarily sold to 
pharmaceutical houses for a good price, being re- 
moved from the carcass at the abbatoir. There is 
no law against selling it to the public as sweet- 
bread, which it resembles. After eating half a pound 
of thyroid (about the size of the bovine gland) 
severe and fatal Graves’ disease gradually results, 
and nobody is any the wiser. 

The discovery of insulin, the anti-diabetic rem- 
edy, is one of the great achievements of modern 
medicine. It must be injected hypodermically to 
exert any effect. The administration of 1000 units 
after supper will probably kill a person during 
sleep, and if the injection is made into one of the 
hairy areas of the body, the site of puncture would 
be overlooked even if there is a subsequent autopsy. 

Homicide by insulin, or by thyroid substance, in- 
troduces nothing into the body that isn’t there al- 
ready in physiologically adequate dosage: it is the 
excess that is fatal, an excess that is almost impos- 
sible to suspect or detect at post-mortem examina- 
tion. 

Acute alcoholic intoxication is a disease that is 
indigenous to the human species; wherever there 
are men, there will be drunkenness. According to 
Sollmann’s text-book of pharmacology, a pint of 
whiskey, if not rejected, is an average fatal dose 
for a person who is not a habitual drinker. Here 
is a method that is commonly used: the victim is en- 
couraged to get totally drunk; when he is asleep and 
past the stage of vomiting, a small rubber tube is 
passed into his stomach, either via the mouth or 
nose, through which a pint of whiskey is adminis- 
tered. This results in a pleasant death. The cor- 
oner may say something about bad liquor; but the 
jury will usually decide that it was just too much 
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liquor. Even during prohibition what caused most 
of the fatalities was the quantity rather than the 
quality of the liquor. 


Poisoning is practically never suspected when a 
patient dies during an acute illness, like for in- 
stance, influenza or scarlet-fever. The administra- 
tion of arsenic during an attack of dysentery is cer- 
tain to be followed by a “relapse” and death. The 
" administration of strophanthin in ridiculously small 
quantities will in 12 hours or so cause the heart to 
stop beating in a contracted state. If given intra- 
venously the fatal quantity is undetectable by the 
methods of forensic medicine. 


When a middle-aged man dies during sleep, the 
genera] conclusion is that he died of coronary throm- 
bosis—and an autopsy is only exceptionally ordered 
by the coroner. The man might just as well have 
been poisoned by one of the above-named methods. 
Or, he might have been given a fatal quantity of 
ethylchloride during sleep. This is a colorless odor- 
less fluid which is much used as an anaesthetic. It 
is safe in skilled hands. However, if sprayed on a 
towel which is held over a victim’s nose while asleep, 
it will kill him without even waking him up. It is 
so volatile that, unlike chloroform or ether, it soon 
evaporates from the corpse, leaving no trace. 


This is the generation of poisoners, of them that 


seek thy face O Borgia? For this is also the genera- 
tion that does not appreciate the terrific homici- 
dal possibilities of the infinitely little. Ten milli- 
grams of crystalline vitamine D in his coffee will 
kill a man in a few days as certainly as if he were 
judicially executed. Death would probably be 
blamed on coronary thrombosis. 

In the twelfth century Maimonides catalogued 
16 venoms. Each is today easily identified, and only 
a tyro would use one with homicidal intent. In the 
dark ages, however, the poisoner was in great de- 
mand by princes and (dare we say?) prelates. In 
the 19th century the sciences of chemistry and toxi- 
cology stopped his activities. In the 20th century 
physiology has acquainted us with such venoms as 
would have delighted Dumas, and a knowledge of 
these is probably yielding a livelihood to gentry who 
need money fast. 

Some day society will sell no deadly drug except 
on a doctor’s prescription. The consumption of all 
such drugs will be as carefully audited as is the 
case today with narcotics; and no burial permit will 
be issued without an autopsy by a pathologist who 
is looking for evidences of poisoning by these newer 
compounds. 

It may be sometime before such laws are enact- 
ed. Meanwhile, come up and see me sometime: all 
dealings strictly confidential. 


She Couldn't Cry 


ON’T THEY ever go home? 
ever go? 


Won’t they 


That smell, that awful, sickening sweetish smell 
from the coffin. If she didn’t hold herself stiff in 
the chair she was going to faint. Nobody seems 
féal. Nothing seems real. What are all those 
people talking about? They mill around the room 
like grotesque wraiths, drunk, jabbering, part of a 
nightmare. 


Frank Williams. The drunken brute. The way 
he was stopped there staring at her. Damn that 
man. Oh, damn that man! She hated the idiotic 
smirk on his face. > dae. Started this wake. He 
brought all the cheap. Jiguer. . Over so that every- 
One would get disgusting, | » tEverykody had oughter 
stay on now with; Jenn cA, girls, . Jest te make 
good an’ goddam sure, ¢, don’t. wake, MP on ’em in 
the middle o’ the, night, ap, spoil the. ‘uneral. - 

Now he’d tyrned | AWAY ; He'd be ef,..:He was 
frightened. of shef,,.1e NSE HA¥e ,ASRSeH that he 
had offend, AS fpovgh and didn’t dare, 2¢ any. 
further, He walked unevenly, to,.another part of 
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the ill-lighted dingy front room. Dorothy relaxed 
a little. 

But that was Ike there in the coffin. Ike was 
her father. When your father dies you are sup- 
posed to feel broken-hearted and cry, not sit there 
with a dull, hard feeling inside you and no teats! 
She was too tired and sick to cry. No sleef‘for 
how many days and nights? bi0991 

The candles at the corners of the coffin,’ they 
reminded her of something. The little ‘drops’ °6f 
melted wax burn your fingers when you held candies 
in your hand. Dorothy’s eyes closed.” faiw of 

She was lying curled up on the « couch 1 in. “iad 
Wilson’s parlor in the country, where ‘they ‘i tae q’ 3 
live three years ago. Miss Wil son was a pme 
school teacher and she was ne Ne eg peaey ut phe 
was a darling and she used to ‘Give ‘Do I hy ‘singing 
lessons. leap ae 

Lying on the couch ip. dips, Wilson's par}orp 


Dorothy could see between. the. curtains of othe, Wan 
dow to the little range of. hills son the other fide of, 


the river. Behind the hills, the. setting, AND turned, 
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the slit of clear sky a luminous red-gold and paint- 
ed the edges of the low clouds a deep, turbulent pur- 
ple. After a while Miss Wilson would come in and 
play on the little walnut organ in the corner of the 
parlor. If Dorothy wasn’t making her notes right, 
Miss Wilson would make her get a candle from the 
kitchen and light it and sing with the flame in 
front of her mouth. “Change that whole column of 
air into sound and the flame won’t waver,” Miss 
Wilson would tell her. “As soon as that flame isn’t 
moving you’ll be making your notes properly.” Her 
emaciated, heavily-veined hands moved across the 
keys of the organ while Dorothy sang. The melted 
wax from the candle dropped on her fingers and 
burned. 

There was a loud noise. Dorothy stiffened and 
gasped. She opened her eyes. She was still in the 
front room. Someone had bumped against the empty 
chair near hers. 

The man moved heavily away. Dorothy looked 
across the room and there was Jenny, her mother, 
rocking back and forward in a chair, red-eyed. 
Jenny’s figure filled the big rocker. She was cry- 
ing “They kilt my Ike. They kilt the old man.” 
Annie and Bessie were standing near Jenny’s chair 
and they were red-eyed and crying too. Annie was 
drunk. 

Dorothy hadn’t been able to cry the way Jenny 
and Annie and Bessie were. She was younger than 
they were. She was only nineteen. She wondered 
if that had anything to do with it. Or maybe she 
wasn’t human. Maybe there was something wrong 
with her. Ike was dead and the tears wouldn’t come, 
only when Jimmy her cat was run over by a truck 
on the street last year, she cried her eyes out. She 
knew then what it meant to be human and what it 
meant to die, but now she didn’t seem to know. 

There was that song again! Why did it keep 
coming back, screeching and shrieking in her head? 
Why did it keep pounding crazily against the inside 
of her forehead and temples, like a gramophone 
record in her head and she couldn’t get inside to 
stop it. It sounded so sweet the other night when 
she was singing it for Stan, but now it was agoniz- 
ing. 

She wished Stan would come over and take her 
in his arms and put her to bed. Now that Ike was 
gone Stan could come over all he liked. They hated 
each other. Ike was always calling Stan a bloody 
Communist and a foreigner. Stan said Ike was a 
scab, and they hated each other. Dorothy always 
had to meet Stan somewhere Ike wouldn’t be likely to 
see them. But Stan came over yesterday and said 
he was sorry Ike was dead only because he was her 
father, not for any other reason. Ike had been work- 
ing as a strikebreaker at the foundry and the strik- 
ers had gone in to clean out the scabs. There was 
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fighting all over the place with lead pipes and clubs 
and Ike was chased up on the roof by some strikers 
and he was hit on the head and beaten and they 
found him dead on the roof. His skull was frac- 
tured. Dorothy hadn’t seen it happen but it all was 
as clear to her as if she had. She could see the ex- 
pressions on Ike’s face as he fought with the strik- 
ers and then went down under their blows. 

Stan was a sweet boy and Dorothy wished he 
wasn’t a Communist. A Communist had to hate so 
many things all the time. That was the part she 
didn’t like. Dorothy didn’t think it was right to 
hate so much. Couldn’t there be anything beautiful 
and nice in the world while the working man was 
fighting for his rights? Did everything have to be 
poisoned with bitterness? But Stan was too pas- 
sionate about it all. He wouldn’t listen to her when 
she tried to reason with him. He would tell her it 
was a man’s game and she couldn’t understand. 

Please, Stan, read by thoughts and come here 
and take me away someplace. Get me away from 
this awful place so I can breathe and go to sleep. 

There was that song. Please go away. Please, 
don’t torture me, song. Please, please! 

The sweetish sickening dead smell was going to 
make her ill. She thought of getting up and going 
to her room. But she knew she couldn’t take two 
steps without falling. She hadn’t the strength. 
Oh, God give me strength. 

.... She was walking in the grass at the side of 
the deeply-rutted lane that ran from the main street 
down to their house in the country. She moved 
through the young grass liking its cool touch on her 
stockingless ankles. A faint breeze brought the 
smell] of lilacs to her. The apple tree in the front 
yard was covered with white blossoms. Dorothy 
crossed the yard, ducked under the wire clothes- 
line and went around to the shed addition at the 
back Ike and Aunt Myrtle were in the summer 
kitchen. They had a gallon jug between them on 
the oilcloth-covered table and they were drunk. 
When Dorothy came into the summer kitchen, Ike 
yelled at her and then he came up and grabbed her 
and tried to make her kiss him. That wasn’t the 
first time. She was terrified. She fought and kicked 
and scratched him, but he kept holding her and 
forcing his face down on hers and his breath was 
horrible and his beard scraped her face once, but 
she kept wriggling and screaming and finally she 
gave a shove and he landed against the wall. She 
ran outside and kept running until she got to Miss 
Wilson’s. Miss Wilson wouldn’t let her go back 
home that night. She stayed there. In the middle 
of the night Dorothy’s throat was dry but she was 
afraid to go downstairs for a drink of water so she 
stayed in bed. And then she remembered Ike, only 
he was twice as large and! hideous, squeezing 
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through the window of her bedroom and jumping on 
her bed and kissing her. The kiss was poisoned 
and she thought she was going to die and she awoke 
with a bad taste in her mouth. 

Dorothy felt very ill and suddenly there was 
some loud talking and the pounding was there in- 
side her temples. The song was shrieking inside 
her head. She opened her eyes and for a second 
she didn’t know where she was. 

At first she thought they were still living in the 
country and the three years she had lived through 
since then hadn’t happened. She didn’t recognize 
the room she was in. 


It came back clowly. She saw Frank Williams 
and some of the other men in a group beside the 
coffin. Frank Williams’ voice was the loudest and 
it looked as if he was going to start a fight. 

Dorothy froze with fear. She needed Stan so 
much. If Stan only would come, she’d let him kiss 
her now. She never would let Stan kiss her be- 
cause she hated kissing, but now she wished Stan 
would come into the room and carry her away else- 
where in his arms and kiss her and kiss her, even 
while she slept. Her hatred of kissing was dead, 
just as Ike was dead. 


Thomas Mann 


VICTOR LANGE 


HOMAS MANN, the most accomplished German 

prose writer, is no longer a German. His writ- 
ings, his novels, his essays, his occasional public 
utterances, in fact his point of view are no longer 
acceptable to the cultural policy of the Third Reich. 
One recalls his novels: the early German version of 
the Forsyte theme, the decline and dissolution of 
the Buddenbrooks, an upper middle class family in 
Lubeck; his shorter but no less poignant discussion 
of an esthetic existence in a world devoid of such 
sensiblities in “Tonio Kroger” and the immortal 
“Death in Venice”; his vast and fearless panorama 
of western civilization in the “Magic Mountain” and 
more recently, the “Tales of Joseph” refashioned in 
the language and perception of our day. One re- 
members the central and ever recurring theme of 
his writings: the relationship.of man to his envir- 
onment, of a sensitive, wondering, questioning soul, 
the ARTIST, in a peculiarly constituted, solid yet 
fatefully hostile society, the world of the German 
bourgeois. 


Without going into the specific political charges 
against Thomas Mann it is obvious that the artist 
thus conceived finds himself in a fatal isolation 
which results in an inevitable intellectual antagon- 
ism between himself and society—a situation in- 
compatible with the ideals of a community-conscious 
tctalitarian state. For even if Thomas Mann’s 
“artist”, his Hanno Buddenbrook, his Tonio Kroger, 
his Aschenbach wears civilian clothes he is never- 
theless the contemporary version of a platonic lover 
of beauty, a restless questioner, a dreamer and a 
moralist, in short, an enemy of well-ordered and 
unquestioned security and progress. Yet Thomas 
Mann’s preoccupation with the esthetic life should 
not be taken as a capricious insistence on a prob- 
lem which is only remotely relevant today. The 
sharply outlined definition of the ARTIST’S dilemma 
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is merely the precisely focused approach to the more 
comprehensive problem of spiritual existence in an 
a-spiritual, indeed anti-spiritual community. Like 
his brother, Thomas Mann never ultimately disso- 
ciates the artist from his environment but, less radi- 
cal than Heinrich Mann, he cannot project the con- 
templative individual into social activity. Heinrich 
enlarges, satirizes, condemns and slaughters the 
weirdly inflated characters of his capitalist society; 
Thomas reduces and pities the multifarious speci- 
mens of an intellectual hierarchy with inimitable 
and genteel] irony. His moral detachment is great- 
er than his reforming zeal and when he seizes upon 
the problems of the day, he lacks the violence of his 
militant brother. 


It is true that Thomas Mann’s political reflec- 
tions have not all been worthy of the artist. In at 
least one case he has been accused of a somewhat 
embarrassing adaptation of an earlier point of view 
to suit the changed intellectual conditions of post- 
war Germany; but his utterances have always been 
animated by an invincable faith in the significance of 
human life and its relationship with a spirtual ‘tra- 
dition.—not that of a vague, emotional] and indefin- 
able “Geist”, but of a transparent and disciplined ra- 
tionality. Although he has never been out of smy- 
pathy with the writers of the East, with Gogol’s 
“demonic affection”, with the “titanic helplessnes” 
of Tolstoy nor with Dostoyevski’s “apocalyptic world 
of shadows”, his ultimate spiritual affinities are in 
the West, with his contemporary André Gide and 
the intellectual traditions of French thought. No 
wonder, then, that such a cosmopolitan intelligence 
should eventually enlarge the scope of its own na- 
tional spirituality, should rise from reflections upon 
the German individual to speculations upon his 
specific moral, i.e. social, political and thus Euro- 
pean responsibilities. 
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Here is the point where Thomas Mann identifies 
himself with the advocates of a humanistic concep- 
tion of civilization from Plato to Nietzsche; a con- 
ception of a common European civilization which to 
him (in 1918!) culminates not only in the individual 
Goethe but in the spiritual phenomenon Germany. 
Thomas Mann’s enemies, both of the left and of the 
right, have never forgiven him the explicit state- 
ment of this point of view in his “Reflections of a 
Non-Political Man.” He sees Germany in this Euro- 
pean spectrum not as the country of bourgeois un- 
couthness but of intellectual and artistic preemin- 
ence, of a humanistic unworldliness so complete that 
it can be called the “country without politics.” Five 
years later, not only his definition of the German 
character but his own relationship to the state has 
changed from a fierce denunciation of the political 
existence to an enthusiastic affirmation of it. In 
his famous speech “Of the German Republic” he 
takes, in 1923, the stigma from the word “politics” 
and, more characteristic still, from the word “de- 
mocracy.” The ironical individualist discovers 
Whitman’s 
“For you these from me, O Democracy, to serve 
you ma femme! 

For you, for you I am trilling these songs:” 

He repeats Novalis’ word: “A man without a state 
is a savage. All civilization arises out of our rela- 
tions with the state.” In the state alone, concludes 
Thomas Mann,—“undoubtedly the highest attain- 
ment of mankind”’—is found the epitome of the 
European spiritual] constitution, the state alone can 
realize the Goethean ideal of a democratically con- 
ceived humanity. The earlier contempt for the po- 
litical poet, for the mere ephemeral speculator, in 
fact for the Settembrini of the “Magic Mountain”, 
is transformed into a passionate demand for an 
awakening of greater political consciousness among 
the German intellectuals. 

Such a conversion was very probably the result 
of an organic spiritua] process, however sudden it 
may have appeared on the surface. It gained Thomas 
Mann the acclaim of a considerable section of Euro- 
pean intellectuals who would never have accepted 
his earlier anti-political and anti-democratic point 
of view. It won him praise and consent, above all, 
from those writers of the left whom he has now, 
half proudly, half in silent despair, joined in exile. 
For his was after all a free and highly individual 
istic conception of political spirituality, responsible 
to values now no longer current in Germany—and 
not the submission, voluntary or otherwise, to a 
philosophy of the state whose fundamental prin- 
ciples are more anti-rationalistic and less cosmo- 
politan than the German humanistic tradition could 
conceivably admit. 

Since 1988 Thomas Mann has rarely allowed him- 
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self to take part in the discussion of the cultural 
policies of the Third Reich; but whenever he has 
spoken his words have been taken as the voice of 
countless liberal Germans. Only a few months ago, 
in an address to the newly created University in 
Exile, he reiterated his faith in a spiritual exist- 
ence. “It has become incumbent upon me”, he is 
reported to have said on that occasion, “to take a 
spiritual stand, to declare myself for ideas, and to 
define my attitude to what is happening in the world 
today.” The writer, the novelist, the craftsman 
Thomas Mann is irresistibly drawn into the political 
area, into the disturbing demands of an anti-spirit- 
ual world upon the hostile individuality of the poet. 
A central contemporary problem is raised, which 
Thomas Mann once more attempts to solve: the old 
dilemma of the artist, the imaginative writer in so- 
ciety. Is it possible or at least reasonable to say 
that the artist has nothing to do with politics, that 
he can entirely dissociate himself from them? There 
can be no doubt: “it is in a political form that the 
question of man’s destiny presents itself today.” 
But Thomas Mann, one cannot help but feel, in- 
stead of leading us into a possible solution of the 
issue, merely circumscribes and paraphrases it. 
While he realizes the “life and death importance” 
of the political problem, he is concerned, wisely per- 
haps but evasively, with its religious rather than 
immediate implications. “I am no orthodox adher- 
ent of the Marxist conception of Society. I cannot 
quite bring myself to see the root creative fact of 
life in its economic and social factors or to regard 
the spiritual and cultural as a mere ‘ideological 
superstructure’”. Actually then, “the problems 
underlying the spiritual conflicts of our day at all 
points take on a religious form.” If discipline, if 
submission, if a link between the earthly needs and 
their spiritual] counterparts cannot today be found 
elsewhere—Christianity represents it in a high de- 
gree. The strange and baffled wanderer upon the 
chill heights of the Magic Mountain has found his 
way into the sublime regions of Christianity. “At 
all times, Christianity has been too lofty and too 
pure a challenge to man’s spirit to be realizable on 
earth otherwise than as a corrective to life, a stand- 
ard and a spur to the conscience: as a moral dis- 
cipline it was never more necessary to any time than 
to ours.” 


Not all of Thomas Mann’s friends will weleome 
this spiritual position upon which he has arrived, 
not all of them indeed will consider it adequately 
formulated; but the integrity of his thinking and 
above all the seriousness of his éver present concern 
with man’s social destiny make him one of the great 
and one of the most human exponents of the living 
spirit in our day—outside Germany as well as 
within. 
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PAINTING---Sheila Campbell 


HE DECKHANDS are painting. They are group- 

ed below the wheelhouse on the bow deck, while 
Cap looks out the wheelhouse window with an awf- 
ful eye and sights all the spots they have failed to 
cover, 

The watchman is painting. He is on the wheel- 
house roof with his clothes pressed against his body 
in the wind and trousers flapping away in round 
creases, . 

The first mate leans out of a wheelhouse window 
upside-down with a long neck and a flapping brush, 
and the second mate grows up the other side of the 
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wheelhouse like a runner bean waving a_ white 
flower. 

The wheelsman is painting. He sings in the 
wind like a canary out of a cage and long wisps of 
paint fly from his brush. Even the man working 
his way down hums as his paint wraps a long white 
roll up the mast-head. 

The boat noses into a high bank of grey cloud, 
and the dark figures with red whipped faces cluster 
like thick bees on the white wheelhouse, and the 
new white paint shines into the grey cloud like the 
sun. 
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Facts, Figures and Finance 


Business Conditions 

HYSICAL VOLUME of business in July was 

100.8 (88.3 last year), industrial production 102.7 
(87.9), mineral production 174.5 (137.0), manufac- 
turing 108.1 (93.0), power 157.9 (145.8), newsprint 
135.6 (118.3), coal 100.9 (92.9), iron and steel 98.5 
(56.9), steel 109.3 (61.1), pig iron 90.1 (39.3), auto- 
mobiles 109.2 (63.7), boots and shoes (June) 126.2 
(98.8). Employment on August 1 stood at: All in- 
dustries 100.8 (88.7), manufacturing 100.9 (89.6), 
mining 128.0 (114.8), power 101.3 (95.8), pulp and 
paper 103.7 (91.8), coal 76.6 (79.5), iron and steel 
84.4 (68.3), crude rolled and forged products 108.0 
(80.0), automobiles and parts 81.1 (64.5), leather 
and its products 125.3 (116.2). For the first time in 
many months, the production indices in iron and 
steel and automobiles climbed above the employ- 
ment indices. The reason probably is that workers 
who have been on short time are now being put on 
full time. Short time is a kind of “hidden unem- 
ployment”; when it gives place to full time, the 
result is a sort of hidden employment, which is not 
reflected in the employment figures. 

For the first seven months of 1937, the D.B.S. 
reports physical volume of business 12 per cent. 
ahead of last year, manufacturing almost 14 per 
cent., exports 23 per cent., power 10.2, steel 29, car- 
loadings (31 weeks) 9.5 (with eight of the eleven 
classifications showing gains), employment (all in- 
dustries), 7.6, employment (manufacturing) 9.8. For 
the first six months, industrial production was 14.2 
per cent. above 1936, wholesale prices wvre 16.5 per 
cent. up, mineral] production 12.9, nickel exports 
26.9, newsprint 19.7. In the six months, only cur- 
rent loans, zinc exports, and production of flour and 
sugar showed small declines. Steel production for 
the seven months was almost at the 1929 peak, and 
higher than for any other year in the decade. Con- 
struction for the first eight months was about 40 
per cent. above 1936, contemplated construction 68 
per cent. up. June retail trade was 9.7 per cent. 
above last year, July wholesale 8.2, department 
store sales 7.7, country general store sales 8.6. 

C.N.R. net revenue to July 31 was almost double 
last year’s, C.P.R. net almost 17 per cent. up. 
Dividends and Bond Interest 

Gross dividends for the first nine months of 
1987, according to the Financial Post, are $200,- 
095,861 an increase of 23.6 per cent. over the same 
period last year, 22.4 per cent. over 1929, 3.1 per 
cent. over 1930. At this rate, there seems little 
doubt that the year’s total will be well over $320,- 
000,000. The previous peak was $284,641,548 in 


1930. Bond interest payments for the nine months 
of 1937 are $302,237,509, an increase of 4.7 per cent. 
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over 1936, 66.8 per cent. over 1929, and 51 per cent. 
over 1930. The Nesbitt Thomson index for August 
is 98.1, (26.3 per cent. above 1936), for the eight 
months 96.7; this though payments by C.P.R. and 
the pulp and paper companies are only about one- 
tenth of what they were in 1929. (The index ex- 
cludes gold mining). 


Old Age Pensions 

During the quarter ending June 30, 163,103 per- 
sons received old age pensions. This is 41.1 per 
cent. of the population of pensionable age. The 
average pension was $17.55; in other words, the 
average annual income of the pensioners apart from 
their pensions was $154.40. The proportion of pen- 
sioners to population of pensionable age by pro- 
vinces was: British Columbia 40.98, Alberta 51.54, 
Saskatchewan 52.51, Manitoba 53.32, Ontario 34.79, 
Quebec 39.42, New Brunswick 57.47, Nova Scotia 
50.14, Prince Edward Island 30.36. Average monthly 
pension varied from $10.50 in Prince Edward Island 
to $19.44 in British Columbia. The Ontario average 
was $18.25, Quebec $18.29. 


H.LP. and C.H.A. 

Loans under the Home Improvement Plan to 
August 28 amounted to $8,200,000 million dollars, 
according to the Financial Post, Dominion Hous- 
ing Act loans to July 31 were $9,835,759, providing 
housing for 2,247 families. 


Repatriating Canada’s Borrowings 

The Bank of Canada Statistical Summary shows 
that at June 30, of $5,867,800,000 Dominion, pro- 
vincia] and C.N.R. bonds, $3,230,100,000 are pay- 
able only in Canada. During 1936, bonds payable 
only in Canada increased $205,400,000 net. Of $3,- 
187,400,000 Dominion bonds, 73 per cent. are pay- 
able only in Canada; of $1,205,800,000 C.N.R., 20 
per cent.; P.E.I. 92.4 per cent.; Nova Scotia 44.8; 
New Brunswick 54.5; Quebec 71.5; Ontario 47.7. 
(What is Mr. Hepburn doing to keep the foreign 
bondholders’ ‘hands out of the pay envelopes of On- 
tario citizens?) ; Manitoba 31.1; Saskatchewan 44.9; 
Alberta 23.8 (This helps to explain Mr. Aberhart.) 
British Columbia 20.8. 

Corporations also are doing more of their bor- 
rowing at home. In 1936 the net increase in corpor- 
ation bonds payable only in Canada was $195,000,- 
000 with a net decrease of $123,200,000 in all other 
types. In the first half of 1987 corporation bonds 
payable only in Canada increased $88,200,000, and 
other types decreased $66,40,000. All new issues, 
$73,100,000, were floated here. d 


Agriculture 

Some crop reports from the prairies have been 
a trifle more encouraging, but the Minister of Agri- 
culture says 200,000 or 300,000 cattle will have to 
be moved from the dry belt. Broomhall estimates 
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Canada’s export surplus of wheat at about 64,000,- 
000 bushels, less than half the United States’. Euro- 
pean countries may produce 80,000,000 bushels more 
than last year. Despite the disaster in wheat, the 
Financial Post thinks prairie farm purchasing pow- 
er will be $76,000,000 or 29 per cent. above last 
year, because of higher pricas and increased yield 
from livestock and dairying. The returns will of 
course be very unevenly distributed. Alberta may 
have a gain of $50,940,000, or 55.2 per cent.; Mani- 
toba a gain of $31,360,000, or 78.7 per cent.; Sas- 
katchewan’s loss is put at $6,900,000, or 5.5 per cent. 
As between district and district the unevenness will 
be infinitely greater. It must be remembered, too, 
that 1986 was anything but a prosperous year for 
the prairies. What it all amounts to is that, out- 
side the drought areas, the prairie farmers’ poverty 
may be slightly mitigated, provided his added in- 
come does not unduly encourage his creditors. On- 
tario farm income the Post estimates at between 
four hundred and five hundred millions. This com- 
pares with $354,000,000 in 19386, $247,000,000 in 1932 
and over $500,000,000 in the years 1927-1929. Total 
agricultural income, it thinks, may be the highest 
since 1929; which is not saying much! 


Farm Purchasing Power 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of Cana- 
dian farm purchasing power for the twelve months 
ending June last is 84.87 (1926 equals 100), as com- 
pared with 79.13 for the relative date in 1936; 71.96 
in 1985; 65.17 in 1934, and 58.88 in 1933. In four 
years, therefore, farm purchasing power has increas- 
ed 43 per cent. The increase in money income dur- 
ing this period, however, was 55 per cent., but 
against this must be offset a rise of 9 per cent. in 
farm costs to arrive at the increase in purchasing 
power. Money income for the twelve months end- 
ing June last was the highest since 1931, and farm 
costs the highest since 19382. 


The returns for the second quarter of the year, 
April to June, both inclusive, were virtually the 
same as a year ago as regards field crops, slightly 
higher returns for coarse grains and potatoes off- 
setting a similar decline in sales of wheat. The 
largest was in revenue from milk, estimated to be 
about 18 per cent. 


The current income from a number of major 
farm products compares not unfavorably with that 
of 1926, the standard year, milk, for example, which 
now furnishes 28 per cent. of farm income, giving 
a return 98 per cent. of that in 1926. The change 
in the relative importance of the main classes of 
products since the depression shows that wheat 
having fallen from 48 to 25 per cent. between 1928 
and 1937, while milk and live stock register a corres- 
ponding rise. —E.A.F. 


October, 1937 


The Mind of Business 


F THE EIGHT resolutions adopted by the Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce, three (on tour- 

ist trade, the drought and trade agreements) are 
unexceptionable. The other five are (unintention- 
ally, of course) warnings to the rest of us to gird 
on our armour. The first urges close study of con- 
templated labor legislation with a view to further- 
ing the continued application of “democratic prin- 
ciples” which have accrued (sic) alike to labor, 
management and the state as the result of voluntary 
establishment in certain industries of a “real com- 
munity of interest” between labor and management. 
From the speeches, the Montreal Gazette’s com- 
ments, and the election to the vice-presidency of 
Mr. Baylock of “Smelters”, it is clear the Chamber 
had in mind extension of the notorious scheme by 
which “Smelters” has made Trail what the Finan- 
cial Post lyrically calls a “Labor Utopia”, (i.e., an 
employer’s paradise). The Gazette heading is illu- 
minating: “U.S. Labor Ties Held to Injure Workers 
Here. C.C.C. Told International Affiliation Should 
Be Ended.” Even more so is the explanation: “The 
obstacle to a large extension of the enlightened plans 
adopted by Smelters and some other large companies 
is undoubtedly international organization.” A sec- 
ond resolution demands constructive action to solve 
the railway problem. This is delightfully vague; 
but perhaps Professor W. W. Swanson’s impassioned 
plea for the Beatty plan, his election to the Council, 
and Sir Edward’s to the Advisory Council, supply 
the clue. A third resolution calls for more immi- 
grants, on the ground of a “belief” (no doubt of the 
“Credo quia impossible est” variety) that “recent 
improvements in the economic situation will permit 
of absorption of even large numbers of immigrants 
without detriment to employment opportunities 
available to native Canadians.” A fourth reaffirms 
the Chamber’s stand that budgets must be balanced 
not through increased taxation but by reducing ex- 
penditure and by “readjustment of unemployment 
relief.” An addendum says that the approach of 
the Royal Commission on taxation should be from 
“the point of the citizen” (sic), and that there should 
be a broadening of the application over the whole 
Canadian public. This last, if it means anything, 
means more indirect taxes, something universally 
condemned by public finance authorities as the most 
inequitable form of taxation. Yet some good people 
think we should be better off under a government 
of business men. M.M. 
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THIS MONTH'S COMPETITION 


Competition 8 
(Manuscripts to be in by September 10). Bearing in 
mind the movie version of Wee Willie Winkie, sketch in 
not more than 300 words a scenario for ONE of the fol- 












































lowing: 
(a) The Babes in the Wood. 
(b) Jack and the Beanstalk. 
(ic) Rec Riding Hood. 
(d) Bo-Peep. 
(e) Jack and Jill. 


} A cast should be selected. 


Report on Competition No. 8 


A number of attractive suggestions were made, as H. 
J. Wilson’s proposal that the Quints play the Babes in 
the Woods, with George Raft, Franchot Tone, and Ned 
Sparks as wicked uncles, and W. C. Fields as the good 
uncle, with the assistance of the Ritz Brothers, Clark 
Gable and Claudette Colbert. H. Macalister suggests 
Bobby Breen as Little Bo-Peep; F. Robinson wishes to 
see Marlene Dietrich tumbling down hill in Jack and Jill, 
while “Little Arthur’ chooses William Powell and Myrna 
Loy for this in a scenario that starts out well, but fades 
away about the middle. Shirley and the Beanstalk by 
R. J. S. promised well, but suffered from a pedantic 
adherence to the text that would not get the author very 
far in Hollywood. It is regretfully recommended that no 
prize be awarded for this competition, as no entry reached 
a sufficiently idiotic level of banality to be plausible. 


Competition 9 


(Manuscripts to be in by October 10). A prize of 
$5.00 is offered for the best Limerick employing for its 
major rhyme the name of any Canadian province or 
provincial capital. No restriction of subject. Lowest or 
any tender not necessarily accepted. 


(Entries to be in by November 10) 


Competition 10 


A prize of $5.00 is offered for the best Petrarchan 
sonnet in the manner of: A. iM. Klein; F. R. Scott; Leo 
Kennedy; Dorothy Livesay or Audrey Brown. The first 
four lines must use the rhymes: leaves—bed—shed—eaves 
in that order, and in the sestet the rhymes: bring—time— 
grow must be used, but in any order. Strict observation 
of rules other than rhyme-order will not be insisted on. 


O CANADA! 


($1.00 will tbe paid for the press clipping published 
at the head of this column) 


Unemployment is as incomprehensible as the human lik- 
ing for alcoholic beverages. Admit that and you take a 
step in the right direction, by accepting Unemployment 
and Relief as part and parcel of the times in which we 
live.—(Leslie Roberts in the Montrealer.) 
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Each time in the past, however, common-sense has 
prevailed and it has been decided that the old rule of 
caveat emptor must still be kept before the public, in 
preference to injust laws that would kill the spirit that 
has made the Empire and placed it in possession of over 
half of the annual gold production of the world.—(Sidney 
Norman in the Globe and Mail). 


* * * 


In conclusion there are wars and rumors of wars on 
four continents and as long as Britain is liable to get 
drawn in, the Dominions can lose nothing by exercising 
forethought in the matter of defence only, not for over- 
seas, and see that all men hear the trumpet call to Church 
and Arms.—(Letter in the ‘Montreal Star.) 


* * * 


President Roosevelt and Lewis are now at outs and 
both have suffered equally in public esteem for parts 
taken in an inexcusable attack on individual rights and 
plain betrayal of the working man.—(Mining Editorial in 
the Globe and Mail.) 


* * * 


Italy ‘Threatens to Enter ‘Spanish War.—(Front page 
headline in Globe and Mail.) 


* * * 


When a sit-down strike was called among 60 employes 
of an Indiana auto accessory factory, the president decid- 
ed to settle it quickly. “Boys, you might as well be com- 
fortable here’, he told the strikers; and sent for blankets 
and had three cases of brandy sent in. When the brandy 
was almost finished, he brought in 16 young ladies to 
amuse the strikers. At the height of festivities, the presi- 
dent left, to return with the ‘wives of the strikers to view 
the Indiana version of a Bacchanalian revel . . . The strike 
was called off forthwith. 

LEONARD LYONS IN N.Y. POST. 


(Quoted with approval in this month’s Canadian Busi- 
mess). 


* * * 


This month’s prize is awarded to Mrs. L. M. Parkin, 
Montreal. 
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Yahweh and Socialism 
I, YAHWEH: Robert Munson Grey; Willet Clark & Co. 

ECAUSE MODERN religious literature is so 

rarely art, Mr. Grey has given occasion for re- 

joicing in this most ingenious religious novel. With 
remarkable selective power and a sure historical 
sense he has written the autobiography of a god who 
is three thousand years old. The shaping of Yah- 
weh’s impressionable soul by priests, secular powers, 
prophets, and pseudo prophets from the days of 
Abraham to the crowning of George VI forms a 
narrative of simple audacity and abounding charm. 
This theme may recall “Green Pastures” to the read- 
er’s mind, but I, YAHWEH is head and shoulders 
above Connelly’s fantasy in scope and significance. 

Here is the drama of religion shorn of its magi- 
cal trappings. By simple omission and deft natural- 
istic interpretation Mr. Grey has winnowed the 
spiritual values from the chaff of superstition and 
obscurantism which has made the story of religion 
so unpalatable to the scientific-minded. Only those 
theists and atheists who are devoid of understanding 
and humor will fail to be deeply moved by the relig- 
icus penetration of this narrative. Furthermore Mr. 
Grey has just as keen an eye for tares of social hyp- 
ocrisy and class-privilege which have alienated so 
many radicals from the spiritual harvest. Unfor- 
tunately his originality lapses in the two chapters 
on Jesus which are, of course, of central importance. 
The rather stale atmosphere of middle-class pacifism 
in the author’s own spirit has obscured his recogni- 
tion of the genuinely revolutionary strain in Jesus’ 
life and thought. No honest student of the gospels 
would deny that they contain pacifist material, but 
surely this has been set before us of late ad nauseam 
and has provided, through wholesale omission of 
material which no equally honest student can ignore, 
a Jesus who would scarcely be worth crucifying. Mr. 
Grey sins less in this respect than some of his con- 
temporaries, but still he does not do Jesus justice. 
True, he has not watered down the incident of the 
temple-cleansing, but there is nothing in his pre- 
vious portrayal of Jesus to account for the ruthless- 
ness of this act. The economic basis of Jesus’ con- 
flict with the scribes and pharisees is slighted, as 
are his uncompromising pronouncements on the re- 
lation of rich and poor in the Kingdom of God. 
One’s conclusion must be that in spite of deep sin- 
cerity and much dramatic originality in these chap- 
ters, Mr. Grey’s grasp of Jesus and his times is 
somewhat superficial. 

The second major weakness follows from the 
first. In modern times Yahweh yearns for a pro- 
phet: he hastens anxiously from one pseudo-prophet 
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to another that he may discover what should be his 
(Yahweh’s) will for mankind in the twentieth cen- 
tury. In two chapters of consummate satire, the 
conventional preacher, evangelists of pugilism and 
sex-appeal, Oxford Groupers, cultural aesthetes— 
all are tried and found wanting. Yahweh’s acid 
test is awareness of and a program for the evils 
of a class-ridden society. To the radical minister 
alone, is he drawn, as he was to the prophets and 
Jesus, but he passes him by. Why? To be sure, 
Mr. Justice is not as imposing a figure as his pre- 
decessors; but Yahweh does not make clear in this 
one case the basis for his rejection of the radical 
Christian as his prophet. ; ; 


Similarly, Yahweh searches among modern po- 
litical movements which invoke his name—Ameri- 
canism, British, Japanese and Italian Imperialisms ; 
Naziism—for a people to whom he can be God and 
recapture his power. He is excited by these move- 
ments because he finds in them the old concept of 
the elect, the familiar worship of blood and soil. 
Wherefore to satisfy his earliest desire to be an 
exclusive god and his latest desire to be Universal 
God he becomes the champion of each and every im- 
perialistic power. He realizes that this decision will 
bring the world into a gigantic holocaust and des- 
truction upon himself. He discovers that he is 
under the judgment of a God who is greater than 
himself—a presence which has illuminated his 
greatest prophets at critical moments when Yah- 
weh’s wisdom failed. “Because I will save man” 
Yahweh, the deity of fascism, will be destroyed. So 
the book closes. 


Again Mr. Grey has evaded the issue. How will 
the judgment be delivered? If the author remain 
true to the theme and naturalistic perspective of his 
work, what historical forces will be the instrument 
of that judgment? According to the central theme, 
Yahweh is weaned from one scheme of values to 
another by the spiritual precipitate of man’s his- 
torical experience, or to put it more simply in Yah- 
weh’s own words, by “what is deepest in the heart 
of man.” How then can it be that Yahweh has 
ignored what is deepest in the heart of man today— 
the historic socialist movement? Can it be because 
one vast section of that movement does not. invoke 
his name? But is it the name that wins a God? Or 
is it because that section is not pacifist? Is a god 
8o easily side-tracked? In socialism Yahweh could 
have fulfilled the dialectic of his Jewish-Christian 
heritage. He would be God of one blood—the class- 
less society, and of one soil—the whole world: for 
here is neither Jew nor Gentile, male nor female, 
bond nor free. —JEAN MURRAY. 
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Thermidor 
WORLD REVOLUTION, 1917-1936; C. L. R. James; New 
York, Pioneer Publisher; pp. 429; $3.50. 


THE STALIN SCHOOL OF FALSIFICATION: Leon Trot- 
sky; New York, Pioneer Publishers; pp. 326; $2.50. 


MONG THOSE PEOPLE who still believe that an 
A appeal to reason may be an effective instrument 
of persuasion Trotskyites are about the only ones to get 
a real kick out of writing political pamphlets and books 
nowadays. ‘They can demonstrate so magnificently their 
own consistency as against the dishonest intellectual 
gyrations of the Stalinists, they can point so triumphantly 
to the course of events as justifying their theoretical anal- 
ysis of social forces, and they still have that robust ro- 
mantic faith in the world’s ripeness for revolution which 
makes their writing so invigorating as against the sickly 
disillusionment of liberals and social democrats. Both 
these books are an intellectual tonic after a surfeit of 
Anglo-American-Canadian political discussion, like a breath 
of bracing fall air after a summer in Toronto. 


Trotsky’s book is a collection of documents designed 
to show the actual part he played in the critical period 
of 1917 and in the later struggle with Stalin before his 
expulsion from the U.S.S.R. His purpose is to correct 
the new history which the Stalinists have since com- 
Piled about these controversial events. No doubt there 
is a good deal to be said on the other side also, but he 
appears to make very convincing mince-meat of certain 
parts of the Stalinist interpretation of ‘Soviet history. 


Mr. James’ book is a presentation of the same case 
as was presented in Trotsky’s The Revolution Betrayed. 
He aims to show that the Trotskyite theory of perman- 
ent revolution is in the correct line of the ‘Marxian tradi- 
tion and that Stalin, in departing from this line, has 
caused disastrous results both in the workers’ state in 
Russia and in the international workers’ movement as a 
whole. His analysis and narrative are of course not new, 
but in one compact volume he has marshalled the evi- 
dence for his case most brilliantly. He puts especial em- 
phasis on the internationalism of Marx and Lenin and on 
the thesis that socialism in one country was impossible 
because the workers of one country by itself could not 
achieve a sufficiently high volume of production to over- 
come the class struggle which arises out of difficulties 
of distribution. 


‘On the whole, Mr. James and his fellow Trotskyites 
appear’ to prove that the true (Marxian tradition is with 
them. This book overworks its case because it assumes 
too easily that there was a possibility of a successful 
revolution in Germany in 1923 or in China in 1927 which 
was defeated solely by the fatal mistakes of Stalinist 
policy. ‘Other observers would say that the balance of 
forces at the time made revolution impossible anyway. 
But Mr. James does show that the Stalinist Comintern 
has a great deal to account for in the desolation and agony 
of the workers in Buropean countries which have gone 
fascist. 


The final decision in this debate has yet to be given. 
We need not worry about the ingenious sophisms of the 
Stalinists in trying to prove that they are still good revo- 
lutionists while supporting the bourgeoisie of France 
and Britain and China. If, as a result of the new line in 
party policy, Stalin does succeed in preserving the U.S.S.R. 
against capitalist aggression and preserving it as a free, 
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equalitarian workers’ state, the Marxian dialectic in the 
hands of Trotsky will be ineffective. But at the moment, 
neither result seems likely. It does not look as if the 
bourgeois governments of France and Britain will agree 
to defend Russia when the crisis comes, or as if the inter- 
nal dictatorship of the Stalinist communist party in the 
U.S,S.R. can be transformed without another violent revo- 
lution into the kind of society that ‘Marx and Lenin in- 


tended. 
—FRANK H. UNDBRHILL. 


Has It Arrived? 


WAR ON SATURDAY WEEK: Ruth Adam; Lippincott; 
pp. 310; $2.50. 


‘WO MEN, and two women, in widely different walks 
Tot life, receive the news that war has been declared. 
They answer, “Glad to hear it”, “Thank God for that”, 
“Good”, “How absolutely marvellous!” From this chal- 
lenging beginning Mrs. Adam goes back to show how 
four children of an English country parson, all of them 
born just before or during the war of 1914-18, came to 
make such an answer. 


The explanation is given by a logically imaginative 
development of certain ideas and movements manifest 
in present day England. It is a serious and disquieting 
book, with a sustained play of wit about half-way between 
Jane Austen and Aldous Huxley. The early part of the 
book, dealing with the childhood of the three pre-war 
children, is about the cleverest and most acute thing in 
this kind since Richard Hughes, and the incidental criti- 
cism of adult actions and ideas is almost shockingly 
keen. 


Nor does this embarrassing insight desert her when 
the children grow up, one of them into a cynical reporter, 
one the wife of a decent and honest schoolmaster whose 
sober anti-militarism exposes him to the violence he 
abhors, one a military aviator, one a working girl whose 
Communistic friends revolted her by their manners, but 
in whose activities she found the only hope of preserv- 
ing the essential decencies and values of human life. 


‘The most tragic figures in the book are the clear 
sighted and fair-minded men of liberal instincts who see 
that “there is only one place in the world of today for 
the man who follows the laws of humanity to their logical 
conclusion .. . and that’s a political jail, before his time.” 


It may be true that the brief and restless brilliance of 
European civilization is headed for suicide. With all its 
merits, it is a confessedly inadequate culture, in which 
mechanical development has so far outrun political and 
moral progress. Such a suicide would be no small dis- 
aster; but we should not be dazzled by the brilliance of 
this culture into imagining that the end of European 
dominance would be the end of civilization. We too 
readily forget that for far the greater part of recorded his- 
tory, not Burope, but Asia has been the real centre of 
civilization. Even in the great ages of Greece and Rome 
this still was true. The far older and more stable cul- 
tures of China and India may yet absorb Burope’s culture 
into something finer than either. Alexander’s famous in- 
vasion left not a trace in the histories of India; but Greek 
sculpture, and to some extent Greek science, left their 
marks as far as China. And if Europe sinks again into 
its normal geographic role of a semi-barbarous promon- 
tory of the Asiatic continent, the scientific mind which 
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is Europe’s great contribution to mankind may find a not 
altogether unworthy home in the Americas. But if there 
is still hope that a sane and surviving Purope may take 
its due place among the peoples of mankind, no small 
amount of the credit will be due to the writers and intel- 
ligent readers of such books as this. 


—JOHN SMALACOMBE. 


Ars Poetica 
WORKERS IN FIRB: by Margery Mansfield; Longmans 
Green; pp. 349; $3.50. 


HIS BOOK should have considerable interest and value 

for three classes of readers: for the poet sincerely 
anxious to improve his command of his instrument; for 
the layman interested in the poet’s attitude towards his 
work, and the problems he has to face; and for the 
teacher who wishes to make the study of poetry a living 
interest to his classes. 


Through far the greater portion of its known history, 
the writing of poetry has been a skilled craft, demanding 
a highly specialized technique of expression. This tech- 
nique was elaborated by ceaseless experiment, on a basis 
of rules and principles themselves derived from observa- 
tion and experience. Behind the poetry of Greece, of the 
Celtic bards, of the troubadours, lay a deliberate, serious, 
and protracted study of technical excellence, the art of 
saying what you chose to say in the most effective, melo- 
dious, and economical way. Aspiring poets studied their 
art in a virtual apprenticeship, as aspiring carpenters 
studied the art of carpentry. 'This approach obviously has 
its own dangers, but its long persistence and repeated 
emergence, and the quality of the works it produced, point 
to no inconsiderable merits as well. We are only too 
familiar with the incoherence, the awkwardness, the 
waste of innate powers, that go with the lop-sided em- 
phasis on uncritical “inspiration” which has been fash- 
fonable for the last century or so. 


The writing of competent, and even pleasing verse, 
is as much within the power of most people as the writing 
of good prose, and the experience of several schools, in- 
cluding even a few in Canada, shows that it is as easily 
taught. It is a singularly innocent amusement, and the 
pleasure it brings, both in its own exercise, and in increase 
of appreciation, far exceeds the trouble it takes. 


(Miss ‘Mansfield, the ‘Secretary of the Poetry Society 
of America, herself a practising craftsman of distinction, 
has produced in this book a full, practical, and sanely 
balanced manual of verse composition, not confined to 
mere externals of form, but giving due weight also to the 
emotional, sensuous, and intellectual basis of poetry, and 
its social setting. The numerous practical suggestions are 
shrewd and well-chosen; like the best of the old rhetori- 
cians, she constantly reminds the aspirant to bear in mind 
the nature of his intended audience, to get a clear concep- 
tion of just what he is trying to do, and to develop such 
fertility of resource as will enable him to satisfy the 
claims of form without sacrificing his intention. The fre- 
quent use of the dialogue form makes the book either 
more lively or more tedious, according to your taste. 
‘Some may feel it could profitably have been cut down; 
but there is much meat in it. On technical matters it is 
full, clear, and thoroughly up-to-date. There is an index. 


L, A. MacKiAY. 
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Brave and Unorthodox 
MARRIAGE: by Leon Blum; Lippincott; pp. 330; $3.00. 


BLUM WROTE this book thirty odd years ago. 
e Owing no doubt to his fame as Prime Minister of 
France, his publishers have recently got out a new edi- 
tion, and the volume under review is an English transla- 
tion of this. There can be no objection to a writer or 
his publisher taking advantage of fame acquired on other 
grounds, or of high political appointment. Yet it is a 
trifle disingenuous to make no reference to the original 
date of publication (several reviewers have been misled 
by this), especially as the original date is of interest in 
‘itself when dealing with a subject upon which public opin- 
fon has ehanged considerably since the war. 

‘M. Blum starts from the traditional French attitude 
(tacitly accepted elsewhere) that young men do, as a 
matter of fact, have a number of sexual experiences be- 
fore marriage. His own view is that this is, in itself, a 
good thing, if the experiences are of the proper kind, i.e. 
real love experience, and that women should be allowed 
the same liberty. According to him men and women go 
through a polygamous phase, and they have a far better 
chance of making a success of matrimony if they do not 
attempt it before their polygamous phase is over. He does 
not of course deny the occasional success of early love 
marriages, ‘but, and here he is right, these are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. In his desire for freer experi- 
ence between the young of the same social class IM. Blum 
is probably on the right track, but the way he separates 
love from marriage will shock the Anglo-Saxon mind, I 
think rightly. I doubt further whether one can truly speak 
of a polygamous phase—and if so, whether middle age is 
not at least as polygamous as youth. Also, late marriages 
mean old parents, and that is definitely a strain, both on 
the parents and on the children. Indeed the main flaw in 
M. Blum’s point of view is that he does not sufficientiy 
consider the next generation. 

This was, in its day, a brave and unorthodox book. 
(Most praiseworthy is the insistence on equality between 
the sexes, and the frank recognition that woman is, and 
should be, as fully sensual as man. Further, it is obvious 
that a successful marriage cannot be built on passion 
alone, and that infidelity is much easier to bear than a 
raspiv; voice or irritating table manners. The latter really 
makes divorce far more essential, and it seems a pity to 
insist, as the new British law does, that one of the part- 
ners must have been driven to insanity before divorce 
becomes possible. M. Blum, however, wants marriage to 
be monogamous, once it has taken place. He also wants 
to satisfy to some extent man (and woman’s) polygamous 
instincts. This he has in common with many writers on 
the subject, but it is his desire to keep the two apart 
that leads him to his particular scheme. No doubt such a 
state of affairs would be more satisfactory than our ex- 
aggerated sex taboos, but for the reasons given above I 
doubt whether it can provide a permanent solution. 

The book is written in a pleasant chatty way; it has a 
number of very interesting case histories, and though a 
little prolix at times it is always entertaining. Incident- 
ally, it is a great tribute to the essential sanity of the 
French people that a man who has, even thirty years ago, 
written such a frank and sane discussion of marriage 
and sex, can still become their Prime Minister. It could 
not be done in England or Canada. The French are ob- 
viously right here, for even if all he had said on the sub- 
ject were wrong, it has nothing whatever to do with his 
capacity to govern the country. MAX REINERS. 
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How Our Ancestors Came Over 
THE GREAT MIGRATION: Edwin C. Guillet; Toronto, 
Nelsons; pp. 284; $4.00. 
OST ENGLISH-SPEAKING Canadians are descended 
from immigrants who came over in the steerage. 
Mr. Guillet has produced a remarkable book about those 
who came in the days of the sailing ship. He deals with 
the century after the 1770’s and brings his story down to 
the period when steam finally supplanted sail in the pas- 
senger trade across the Atlantic. The plan of his chap- 
ters is to start with the British background, to give pic- 
tures of the conditions under which immigrants started 
in the Old Country, of the embarkation at Liverpool or 
other ports, of the conditions on board ship, of the events 
of the voyage, of the arrival in the St. Lawrence, of Que- 
ibec, Montreal, York, and finally of the trip into the back- 
woods to the farm in the promised land. He gives accounts 
of the baggage which immigrants brought with them, of 
the food they ate from their own or the ship’s supplies, 
of the accommodation in the steerage, of the terrible epi- 
demics of disease which ravaged the immigrant ships, of 
the costs of travel at different times on the ocean and 
up the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes, in fact of every fea- 
ture of the immigrant’s passage from start to finish. He 
has drawn for information on a great variety of sources, 
private letters, articles in the newspapers and magazines 
of the day, books by travellers and settlers, official and 
unofficial guide-books, parliamentary reports, and modern 
monographs by other students. 

The general picture which emerges is one of extreme 
hardship and discomfort. Government regulations were 
poorly enforced, and the unfortunate immigrants were 
too much at the mercy of.the agents, captains, and other 
members of the transportation interest, who were engag- 
ed in making profit out of this mass migration in the best 
nineteenth-century style of rugged individualism. Per- 
haps the general tone of the book is too gloomy because 
there is so much about the shocking conditions of the 
Irish famine migration of the late 1840’s. But ‘Mr. Guil- 
let’s conclusion seems abundantly justified: “It is appar- 
ent, in spite of all sentimental memories of the days of 
sail, that no one was the loser when the ancient mode 
of ocean travel disappeared, for upon close inspection the 
glamor of the sailor’s life usually fades into misery.” 
“Sir’, said Dr. Johnson whom Mr. Guillet quotes, ‘a ship 
is worse than a pail. There is, in a pail, better air, better 
company, better conveniency of every kind; and a ship 
has the additional disadvantage of being in danger. When 
men come to like a sea-life they are not fit to live on 
land.” Since few of us are able to boast ancestors who 
could afford the cabin passage, this is a book which should 
be of intense interest to great numbers of Canadians. 

—FRANK H. UNDERHILL. 


Fact in Fiction 
ESCAPE TO THE PRESENT: Johannes Steel; Farrar & 
Rinehart; pp. 303; $2.50. 

HIS IS HOW the author describes his autobiography, 
om I can do no better: 

‘(My life is divided into two parts. First, there is a 
young boy, with a stern disciplinarian father of that Prus- 
sian school which lived in the tradition laid down by 
Frederick the Great. He watches his English mother, 
living in Germany during the War, suffer bitterly from 
social ostracism and the agony of trying to get enough 
food for her two sons. The boy becomes a young German 
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who grows to maturity in violently unstable social and 
political surroundings with nobody to help him understand 
the nature of the changes amid which he lives. He feels 
a vague and undirected urge to dabble in politics and finds 
unconsciously a sense of direction, when the powers that 
be forced him into a challenge of activity that is exciting 
romantic, but spiritually poisonous. ‘So he grows into a 
young European with a facile, superficial understanding 
of the modern world in which he lives.” 

The second part of his life is when he gives up Europe 
as a bad job: “Europe is finished for young men. ‘There 
are no young men any more in Europe. Their souls are 
old and they have no longer even the strength to desire.” 
So ‘Steel, after escaping from a Nazi prison, emigrated to 
America, and is in process of becoming a good American. 
While none will blame him, after reading his experiences, 
for this terrible pessimism, one cannot but feel that 
Europe still has a greater part to play than he allows, nor 
can we easily share the wholehearted optimism of his 
view of America. The United States he sees are far too 
good to be true, alas, and it is together that the two con- 
tinents will have to work out their destiny. 

Mr. Steel writes well: the picture he gives of his 
father makes one see the noble side of the old-fashioned 
Prussian, and it is perhaps the first part of his story that 
is the most affecting in spite of the restraint with which 
it is written. His experience under the social democratic 
governments of Germany, who employed him in what can 
only be termed commercial espionage, are of great inter- 
est; and his clash with the Nazis, who offered him office, 
helps one to understand them too. The book ends with 
a series of pen pictures of some important persons in 
Germany at present—not those who get all the publicity. 

These, he claims, are based on his own knowledge. If 
they are true they are damning. The most important 
of them is that of Schacht. 

G. M. A. GRUBE. 


Dead End? 


THE MIND IN CHAINS: C. Day Lewis; Saunders (Muel- 
ler); pp. 256; $1.75. 


he theme of this book is that the intellectual—hbe it 

teacher, artist or scientist—finds today that his oppor- 
tunities for useful work are increasingly curtailed; that 
capitalism in its present phase not only debases all art 
and culture for the sake of profit, but is becoming hostile 
to them; that socialism alone holds out the promise of 
further development for science, education and the arts, 
and of the application of these for the good of mankind. 
This thesis, with which every socialist must agree, is 
very ably maintained by a number of contributors, each 
a specialist in his own field. The book as a whole is 
clear, concise and well written; all who have any inter- 
est in the relation of science and the arts to our social 
and economic background and in the place of the brain- 
worker in society should not miss this collection of es- 
says. 

They are written from the communist point of view, 
so that the reader will not be surprised to find that Russia 
is a paradise for art (the criticisms of André Gide are 
nowhere mentioned) and the home of religious freedom. 
On this last point, T. A. Jackson is disingenuous, for 
article 124 of the Soviet constitution is so worded that it 
seems to exclude religious propaganda and proselytising. 
In the second place the ‘Marxist formula of economic in- 
terpretation is too narrowly applied. Here also T. A. 
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Jackson is the chief offender: his sketch of the develop- 
ment of religion is so outrageously oversimplified and 
leaves out so much as to be worthless. It is easily the 
poorest chapter in the book. Edward Upward on litera- 
ture is able and interesting, but I cannot agree that “no 
pook written at the present time can be good unless it 
is written from the Marxist or near Marxist viewpoint.” 
His other formula “for the Marxist a good book is one 
that is true to life,’ is unobjectionable; it is also conven- 
iently vague, and is the one adopted by Mr. Anthony 
Blunt about art. No one will quarrel with that, until we 
start to define life. In fact there remains a good deal 
of confusion here. 

‘But, though they try to prove too much, the authors 
prove a good deal. Neither a purely theoretical disagree- 
ment nor a suspicion that Russia is not paradise should 
be allowed to confuse the issue, which is the place of 
science and the arts in the present phase of Western 
capitalism: it is on this theme that the authors all have 
a great deal to say that is arresting and valuable. Rex 
Warner on Education, Edward Upward on Literature, Cal- 
der-Marshall on the Film Industry, are vigorous and to 
the point. And, quite unmarred by the defects above 
mentioned are (Charles Madge on the Radio and Press, 
Alistair Browne on Psychology and Marxism, and J. D. 
Bernal on Science and Civilisation. The last two of these 
are excellent, and fascinating in their clarity and vision. 
The concluding chapter by Edgell Rickworth has some 
stirring things on Progress and English Tradition. 

Altogether a stimulating and necessary book. 

G. M. A. GRUBE. 


Poison Gas 
POISON IN THE AIR: Heinz Liepmann; Lippincott pp. 
308; $3.00. 


T SEDMS UNLIKELY that the current disagreement 
| among experts as to the probable efficacy of unre- 
stricted gas warfare will receive any satisfactory seitle- 
ment until some major European power puts it into action 
in the present world war, against some other major Euro- 
pean power. But in this book Mr. Liepmann has made 
out a good case for the conclusion that those who stress 
its dangers are likely to be nearer to the truth than those 
who minimise the peril. For North Americans in general 
the problem has, and, barring an exceptionally grave 
revolution, will probably long continue to have a purely 
academic, or at best, humanitarian interest: for the best 
nilitary opinion seems to hold, at present, that gas war- 
fare, directed against civilians, which is its most natural 
and effective use, will be very destructive and alarming, 
but can hardly be decisive; the seizing and holding of 
ground is still a job for the infantry. And the landing 
and maintenance of a hostile armed force on the North 
American continent, in the face of a unified United States, 
is merely fantastic. 

With this comforting thought in the back of our minds, 
we must still be horrified by the probable consequences 
of the next outbreak of actual hostilities between major 
European powers. It can hardly be doubted, in the face 
of the evidence Mr. Liepmann offers from official publica- 
tions, that such hostilities would be characterized ‘by the 
use against civilian populations of the half-dozen poison- 
ous gases, smokes, etc., whose efficacy has been proved 
by most careful tests conducted by all the major powers, 
and also by the use of the more hardy plague bacilli. 


October, 1937 
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OUR HERITAGE OF FREEDOM 


Being a series of broadcasts sponsored by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, by 


B. K. SANDWELL 
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CANADA, The PACIFIC and WAR 


By WILLIAM STRANGE 


“,.. Canada, the Pacific and War is an intro- 
ductory survey written for the intelligent 
Canadian who is interested in, and perturbed 
about what is happening on the other side of 
the Pacific, and who wants a short book which 
will sketch for him a background against 
which he can more intelligently comprehend 
the day-to-day events of the Far East as 
reported in his daily newspaper . . .’—From 
the Foreword by J. W. Dafoe, President 
of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs $1.75 
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“A novel of the eighteen-twenties crammed 
with colour, horror and brilliant sensationalism 
—in fact a first novel by an unknown young 
man which seems to be in every sense another 
Anthony Adverse” ... Sylvia Lynd. 

“It is an English Jew Suss with an equal 
width, though written with greater distinction” 
. .- Humbert Wolfe. 
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Against this latter type of warfare, as yet untried, and, 
su far as is known, contemplated as an offensive measure 
only by Germany, and possibly, Italy, it is obvious that 
Canada is not nearly so well protected, in case of hostili- 
ties, as against the more ordinary types of aerial warfare. 
Selfish as well as humanitarian scruples may well urge 
us to do what we can for the cause of peace while it still 
seems possible that peace can be restored. 

Mr. Liepmann is mainly concerned with emphasizing 
the dangers; he offers no practical suggestion as to how 
they may best be averted, believing, sensibly enough, that 
they must first be generally realized. His book would 
have been strengthened if he had discussed the efficacy 
of the countermeasures intended to neutralize the effect 
of discharges of poison gas. ‘The tone of the book is some- 
what hysterical, which is understandable enough, and 
occasionally slightly pedantic; ‘but it is difficult to pre- 
sent scientific facts in a popular form without some touch 
of pedantry. 

In particular, Mr. Liepmann, who maintains close touch 
with the undercover opposition in Germany, presents a 
considerable amount of documentary evidence which 
should be of interest to those who are confident of the 
pacific intentions of the present German regime. 

L. A. M. 


Novels 
WHITE MULE: William Carlos Williams; New Directions; 
pp. 293; $2.50. 
if, EADER, you have read a pure book . . . No barrier 

R stands between you, the reader, and the things the 
writer is talking about. ... The writer has not thought 
of the effect his writing would have on the reader.” 
White Mule is so good that these superlatives of the 
publisher’s deserve consideration. 

Dr. Williams writes of New York in 1936; especially 
he traces the lives of Joe Stecher and his wife Gurlie 
during the year after the birth of their second baby. We 
see modern life as it is seen by a famous obstetrician who 
is unusually tender and intensely aware of the strivings 
of people around him. Joe Stecher is an immigrant, 
smart enough to be used by the bosses to break a strike. 
His wife Gurlie, when she returns to the farm, finds farm 
people facing slow starvation. Dr. Williams is a left 
wing writer who brings a ripe wisdom as well as anger 
to his work. 

He is, of course, no tyro in literature, this being his 
sixteenth volume. He avoids the traditional devices: 
rich writing, trite metaphors, beautiful sentiments, mech- 
anical contrasts of personality. What his people do is 
extremely vivid, what they think and feel is blurred. The 
book is merely part one. Perhaps when the pattern of 
the whole novel is revealed by succeeding volumes, the 
characters will seem more like people we know. 

ISABHL THOMAS. 


BRIEF FLOWER OF YOUTH: Graham Heath; Long- 

mans; pp. 302; $2.50. 

S is the prize-winning novel in Longman’s Oxford and 

‘Cambridge Novel competition for members of those 
Universities in residence during 1936. It is the story of 
a boy whose imagination was first fired by things Ger- 
man in Grimm’s fairy stories and a Baedeker guide. 
Later, on leaving an English public school, he goes for 
a term to a German co-educational boarding school on the 
edge of the Thuringian forest. This school he describes 
well, if somewhat uncritically, and contrasts most favor- 
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ably with his own, where ideas were conspicuous by their 
absence. It is a pity that in this section the novel leaves 
the false impression that there is no progressive educa- 
tion in England. On one occasion at this school, when 
the supper was exceptionally good, one of the masters 
suggested that they should all go and congratulate the 
cook; so the whole school, several hundred strong, forth- 
with trooped down to the kitchen to shake hands with 
her and her assistant—an example of formalised good 
feeling certainly unlikely to occur in England. 

Going later to spend the holidays in Berlin, he sees 
other aspects of German life and a foreshadowing of the 
Nazi future. After falling in love :-with a girl from the 
German school, he returns to England and Oxford where 
he spends three somewhat dull years but keeps his love 
for Germany whither he returns at the end of his college 
course. And then events move fast and furious, but not 
too melodramatically, one supposes, for Hitler’s Germany. 

(Mr. Heath is to be congratulated most sincerely on this 
his first novel. His style is delightfully clear and simple, 
and he gives an excellent picture of many aspects of 
German life, with some good character sketches such as 
the idealistic young Nazi who perished in the purge, 
the intelligent and modern schoolmaster with a French 
wife, who has to go into exile, and many others. We 
hope to have more from his pen. 

GWHNYTH (MACINTOSH. 
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THE ANOINTED: Clyde Brion Davis; Farrar and Rine- 
hart; pp. 277; $2.50. 


BEGAN this book on my way home in the street car, 

with the result that I had to walk back several blocks 
and forgot about supper. I came to three hours later, 
hungry ‘but triumphant, having in the meantime run 
away from home with the hero, gone to sea, jumped ship 
and got mixed up in a ‘Mexican imbroglio, spent a time 
undetermined in a filthy dungeon, been shipwrecked, in 
love and slightly crazy, talked to a chippy in Rio and 
agreed that she knew a helluva lot more about God than 
Brother Oliver with his Bible. It is only while Harry 
Patterson was busy seriously falling in love with Marie 
in Frisco and becoming a grocery clerk in order to marry 
her—a thing that any of us might do any day—that I 
began to think of supper. 


The Anointed captures the reader because it has two 
great qualities, directness and vigour. As a book of ad- 
venture it is unashamedly escapist, but none the worse 
for that. The young sailor, however, has another side: 
he suffers from a secret delusion-that he has been chosen 
for a Great (Mission. Hence his longing for education, 
for “navigating his mind” as he calls it, his love for 
Marie the library assistant (Heaven help them if they do 
marry); hence his talking about God to the most unlikely 
people; hence also a high comedy scene when a couple of 
Breton sailors think he is Christ. The satire on religion 
is rather obvious, but it has the same direct vigor as 
the rest and will shock only the stuffy-minded. Which 
is always a Good Thing. 


Anyway, I thought it all excellent entertainment. 
MAX (REINERS. 


An Academic Index 


Letters in Canada 1936; reprinted from the University of 
Toronto, April and July, 1937. 


‘HE UNIVERSITY of Toronto Quarterly has been gen- 
Tat dull, heavy and respectable. But what else 
Could be expected from a university whose only colorful 
figure is its famous governor, that eminent advocate of 
gold mines and temperance, ‘Mr. George McCullagh? For 
the last two years, however, the Quarterly has included 
one admirable feature, an annual review of the poetry, 
fiction, drama, and scholarly studies written and published 
by Canadians. The 1937 review, now reissued in a single 
volume, is a distinct advance on its predecessor of 1936. 
Certainly this experiment of the editorial board is very 
much worth continuing. So far ag we can judge the criti- 
cism of the various reviewers seems fair and discerning. 
They have limited themselves, however, to books and to 
the publications of the more learned periodicals. On po- 
lities and public affairs generally the best writing in 
Canada is still done in the dailies and weeklies. (The 
modesty of the editors forbids at this point any reference 
to the Canadian Forum.) A review of (Canadian writing 
Which does not include the editorials of Mr. J. W. Dafoe 
or Mr. B. K. Sandwell is too painfully academic to be 
very useful. To review our current newspapers once a 
year is certainly an extremely difficult task; but if it is not 
attempted there is a large blank left in any discussion 
of Canadian writing. 

—J.B.Q. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


CHRISTIANITY COMMUNISM AND THE IDEAL 
SOCIETY: James Feibleman; Allen Unwin-Nelson; 
Pp. 419; $4.00. 

INDIA’S BALANCE OF INDHBTEDNESS: Y. S. Pandit; 
Allen Unwin-Nelson; pp. 210; $3.00. 

THE GROUNDWORK OF ECONOMIC THEORY: J. 
Watson; King & Sons; pp. 126; 9/-. 

THE CITADEL: A. J. Cronin; Gollancz-Ryerson. 

POISON IN THE AIR: Heinz Liepmann; Lippincott Co.; 
pp. 308; $3.00. 

WAR ON SATURDAY WEEK: Ruth Adam; Lippincott 
Co.; pp. 310.... $2.50. 

BRITAIN FACES GERMANY: A. L. Kennedy; Cape 
Nelsons; pp. 194; $1.50. 

SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE OF THE REVENGE: A. L. 
(Rowse; Cape-Nelsons; pp. 365; $3.75. 

MEXICO’S PROGRESS DHMANDS ITS PRICE: Louis H. 
Warner; Chapman & Grimes; pp. 344; $2.50. 


Correspondence 
A Vote for Hepburn 


Sir: The fatuous puerilities of the C.C.F. party as de- 
picted in your journal have been mildly amusing so far 
but when you publish such vicious C.1.0. claptrap as evi- 
denced in [Mark Farrell’s article in your August issue, I 
think the limit has been reached. I understand my sub- 
scription has expired with your August issue. O.K. Let 
it. expire. 

Yours truly, 
HARRY M. TEDMAN. 
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. . » Here Ils What W. A. Deacon 
on the Literary Page of the Globe and Mail, 
Sept. 4, 1937, Has to Say About Us... 


“Congratulations to the Canadian Forum on reaching its 
200th issue. In the past I have disagreed with its academic 
tone and carping spirit, but find it better written and edited 
now. It is consciously highbrow and sometimes consciously 
Left Wing; yet it is a great thing for an unsubsidized intellec- 
tual periodical to survive in Canada, and we shall not be entirely — 
civilized here until all see the necessity of reading the other 
side of the case....We sadly need in this country such 
challenges to conventional thought.” 
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